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The crisis, basically, is still the same: the decline of key has been followed 
by the crisis of audibility which I have discussed in the first half of the present 
essay.! Now, the weakening of the diatonic cadence brought a weakening of har- 
monic rhythm in its trail; but whereas the ensuing disintegration of concentric key 
power proceeded quite straightforwardly, the corresponding disintegration of homo- 
phonic, relatively symmetrical rhythmic structures—and this is a totally unrecog- 
nized fact—encountered a strong counter-reaction within its own (rhythmic) dimen- 
sion: owing to both the decreasing unifying function of tonality and the rise in 
the norm of dissonance with its increasing problems of continuation and develop- 
ment, the sequence received a new lease of life, in an attempt to stem the flood of 
centrifrugal harmony and levelling dissonance. The paradox reached its first climax 
in Tristan: the father of new music could behave so sequentially that Schoenberg 
almost failed in hiding his disrespect of rhythmic structures like the opening six 
bars (otherwise modernity in a nutshell!) or ‘Befehlen liess dem Eigenholde .. .’;? 
nor would it have been possible, in any other historical circumstances, for Wagner 
to hand what amounted to a blank cheque for sequences to such unrelated geniuses 
as Bruckner and Elgar. In fact, not even a Brahms, Reger, Mahler or early 
Schoenberg ventured as far into asymmetry as Mozart in this passage, 


the only one Schoenberg ever examined whose rhythmic structure he failed to solve. 
He found it enigmatic,’ envisaged the possibility of the second phrase starting on 
the fourth beat of bar 2 (!), and noted that ‘the cello, when this little segment is 


Tepeated, contributes a problem of its own, by sf-accents which partly contradict 
those of the main voice’: 


£x.2 


The Score, January, 1960. 
Criteria for the Evaluation of Music, in Style and Idea, pp. 185ff. 
*Brahms the Progressive, in Style and Idea, pp. 95£ 
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I would suggest that the theme is composed against the background of a 
metrical displacement consisting of three 4/4 bars starting at the half-bar. The cello, 
far from contributing a problem of its own, defines this background by way of its 
sforzatos, which mark the three first beats of the background scheme: see the dotted 
bar-lines in Ex, 2. 


Secondly, the three-bar structure is composed against the background of a 
rhythmic structure twice its length, and sequential in build-up. Ex. 3 outlines both 
the metrical and the rhythmic background: 


The asymmetry, then, is achieved by means of a compression of a six-bar 
phrase regularly divided into 2+2+2. It must be emphasized that Schoenberg’s 
original, instinctive reaction was quite right: he first of all divided the phrases 
according to this background scheme. The first phrase, that is to say, he extended 
to the first beat of bar 3 (corresponding to, and compressing our first two-bar group), 
the second from the second beat of bar 3 to the first beat of bar 4 (compressing our 
second two-bar group), and the third phrase, of course, from the third beat of bar 4 
to the second beat of bar 5 (compressing our third group). It was only when he 
started to reconsider that he went wrong. 


My submission is that the romantic counter-reaction against romanticism’s 
own disintegration of symmetry was so strong that one cannot find a similarly 
drastic example of rhythmic condensation (by half a rhythmic structure) in the 
entire romantic or post-romantic literature. At the same time, we must, of course, 
remember that superficially, Mozart adheres to the conventions of classical sym- 
metry — all the more so, in fact, for counter-acting them underneath: the very 
fact that he turns a six-bar structure into a three-bar structure enables him to wrap 
up his anti-symmetrical present in a comparatively ‘square’ parcel, and thus to 
promote its acceptability: by the time we unwrap (play) it, we have been induced 
to like it—the first sign of intuitive understanding. Schoenberg’s opening remark 
is indeed profound: ‘The example from Mozart is an enigma — not to the perfor- 
mer, but to the analyst’. 


The reaction against the counter-reaction was all the more violent when it 
came — with the atonality of Schoenberg, who was again the initiator. So strongly, 
in fact, did he revolt against regular rhythm, i.e. against repetition, that he persuaded 
himself, for a short time, that he was writing ‘a-thematic’ music: where there is 
no theme there is no possibility of repetition But here, too, his instinct was surer 
than his intellect, and he soon came to realize the illusoriness of the concept — 
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which is once again in the news, with most of its exponents unaware that Schoenberg 
had tried and rejected it. (Like him at that stage, the most gifted of them are 
writing thematic music without knowing it.) 

Our ears have been so thoroughly spoilt by sounds which make no rhythmic 
sense at all that many readers will probably be shocked at my suggestion that the 
Schoenbergian revolution was in fact at its most intense in the rhythmic field. 
However, its very intensity rebounded on him. The long story can be cut very 
short: there are many young composers and quite a few ‘progressive’ critics nowa- 
days who regard any Schoenberg rhythm which reminds them—however indefinably 
—of something else, as old-fashioned. At this stage, the complete bankruptcy of 
rhythm is reached, because reminding-of-something-else is a condition of compre- 
hensible communication: a Japanese exclamation doesn’t remind you of something 
else, except possibly of another Japanese exclamation. 

According to my gradually developing theory of functional analysis, all musical 
analysis, or rather all analysis of good music, must be two-dimensional: the music’s 
implied background provides the basis of communication, that which is instinctively 
known before the communication starts; the foreground, the manifest music, is com- 
posed against this latent background, and the tension between the two is of the 
essence of the new content communicated.* Now, prior to our creative crisis, com- 
petent empty music tended to be one-dimensional in that it had no foreground: a 
mediocre contemporary of Mozart would produce the kind of conventionality 
Mozart used as a background and composed against. (Historically speaking, of 
course, foreground tends to become background in the course of creative evolution; 
a predecessor of Mozart might write a substantial new piece of the same order 
which, when imitated, inevitably became ‘too good’, too well-established, too well- 
known, too predictable, to be true.) Our crisis, on the other hand, has produced a 
new kind of one-dimensional, empty music which cannot even be regarded as 
competent, because competence implies established criteria: I mean music which 
is all foreground and no background, which is not thrown into relief against an 
implied structure, and which remains incomprehensible before you ‘explain’ it. 
When the composer does offer an explanation, it will invariably be in terms of 
derivation, of overall organization: the total (if private) significance will be des- 
cribed, while the need for local significance, for the meaning of any particular 
section or segment, will not even ovcur to him. You cannot, in fact, quote from 
such compositions, because the meaning of a quotation depends on its two-dimen- 
sional structure. 

If, as I have suggested, rhythm is the basic realm, rhythmic structure is the 

“basic element in all backgrounds. It is, indeed, in rhythmic terms that the would-be 
modern, one-dimensional structures are most easily shown to lack substance, no 
matter how complex, how mathematical the total organization. Nor has the reaction 
against rhythmic serialism (we nowadays get a new musical era every other day) 
produced a greater awareness of the need for two-dimensional depth. The sudden 
stress On improvisation is merely the other side of the obsessional coin: rhythm 


“I am gratified to see that in the script published in this issue, Schoenberg adopts this 
analytic point of view in principle, if not in so many words. 
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is now invoked by magic. This, however, is not to denigrate the work of individual 
talents working in either direction; for with them, backgrounds have a way of 
slipping in by the back door, if only intermittently. 


But total organization, it must be remembered, does not necessarily mean 
pre-organization. The rhythmic structures of Mozart’s masterpieces are totally 
organized, and one could amaze some of our more naive rhythmic organizers if one 
went to the trouble of expressing Mozart’s rhythmic relations in mathematical 
terms. The point is, of course, that all rhythmic relations can be expressed mathe- 
matically insofar as their metrical aspect is concerned; whereas not all mathematical 
organizations of rhythm make actual rhythmic sense. 


I use the word ‘actual’, which ultimately derives from agere, deliberately. 
Rhythm is nothing if it is not active. We are back at the crisis of audibility, except 
that rhythm, the widest realm, is even more all-pervasively physical than its melodic 
or harmonic dimensions. The notes are in our ear; rhythm is in our whole body. 
At the same time, melody and harmony (including twelve-tone harmony) and 
counterpoint are defining aspects of rhythm: the same rhythm is not the same 
when expressing itself in different pitch contexts and, conversely, seemingly un- 
related rhythms manifest their relation by way of melodic or harmonic definition. 
Rhythmic invention, then, is the basis of creative integrity, of concrete, physical, 
audible musical thought, which is why Schoenberg refused to construct abstract 
tone-rows and abstracted them, instead, from a rhythmically articulated idea, from 
the erste Einfall; we remember: ‘The original idea of a row invariably emerges in 
the form of a thematic character.® 


It is not difficult to test a student’s rhythmic integrity, and it must be said that 
one finds the most gifted young musicians’ rhythmic development inhibited by pre- 
occupations with pseudo-rhythmical proportions and relations that have nothing 
to do with physical reality. I have collected a group of simple test cases which, to 
my mind, are of great diagnostic value: they establish the degree of a young musi- 
cian’s rhythmic sanity or otherwise in no uncertain manner. The point about these 
tests is that the questions are posed in terms—rather than in defiance—of modern 
preoccupations: they are questions of derivation and overall organization. Let me 
give one example which I quoted at Dartington—the rhythmic build-up of the slow 
introduction to Mendelssohn’s A minor Quartet, Op. 13, which starts in A major 
(Ex. 4 (a)) by way of what one might describe as an extended Picardy third at the 
wrong end of the movement. In the later course of this introduction, an incisive 
rhythmic contrast — the motif bracketed in Ex. 4 (b)— appears, on which the rest 
of the introduction is based: 

Corrigendum; dotted quaver. 


5See the first half of the present article, The Score, January, 1960, p.37. 
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My ‘modern’ question is: where does this rhythm come from? Now, it is 
amazing to see how many highly intelligent, profoundly musical people, who analyze 
their own and each other’s rhythms in what appear to be the most complex terms, 
are dumbfounded by this kind of problem. Yet one need not know anything 
‘about’ music to find the answer; any gipsy musician, unable to read music, would 
be able to ‘give’, to play it. It is, of course, Ex. 4 (a) itself that is the model, 
and the new rhythm is a diminution (albeit not a standard one), which the melody 
helps to define, implying as it does a delayed ‘consequent’ to the ‘antecedent’ that 
is Ex. 4 (a): the dotted figure is a straight variation of the first bar, and is followed 
by an inversion of the ensuing cadential interval. 


So long as we need this kind of explanation, so long as we call it an ‘analysis’ 
although it is no more than a description of a rhythmic development which must 
be spontaneously understood by every unspoilt musical intelligence, we are guilty 
of having lost touch with the ultimate source of music, with that flow of rhythmic 
energy which pervades, or should pervade, every aspect of our art. Take away 
palpable rhythm and, even in what purports to be the most highly organized struc- 
ture, only sound effects remain. Obsessional organization thus tends to produce 
what it most detests. 


V. FORM 


All formless music is bad, but so is all formal music. The trashy pop song 
is the quintessence of formalism because it works by way of a formula. Foresee- 
ability is at a premium; expectations are fulfilled inasmuch as the unexpected is 
avoided. The mere insinuation of an arbitrary twist is enough to satisfy the 
desire for novelty. Nor is it the formula itself whose integrity is threatened by such 
twists: all that changes is its calligraphy. Oskar Adler (a naive musical genius of 
whom I have often written before), could be found lost in bewildered admiration 
in front of his wireless, listening to ‘Housewife’s Choice’; when asked the cause 
of his perplexity, he said, and meant, that he felt humbled by all these housewives 
who could not only remember tunes of this kind, but actually distinguish between 
them. 


Now, there is another kind of formalism whose pretensions are greater, while 
its function, in the minds of both the creator and his audience, is less honest. The 
rigidity of the formula and the degree of expectability are the same, but there is 
one diametrical difference: the formula is not a social possession; it is not even 
' detectable in actual sound. It could be said to be in the composer’s own imagina- 
tion, except that it represents an insurance against imagination. The safest place 
to find it (if you do not happen to be the composer’s teacher, friend, or enemy, in 
which cases he will tell you) is in his programme note. A hundred years ago there 
were no composers’ programme notes. Today there are composers, and leading 
composers at that, whose programme notes and self-expositions are more voluminous 
than their output; and they are the first to protest that any discussion of their music 
is irrelevant. However, our ‘advanced’ critics don’t discuss their music anyway: 
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they discuss their programme notes. Nor are they altogether wrong. It is possible 
to write a highly relevant report on a contemporary music festival without having 
heard a note of it; one merely has to possess a festival brochure which sells the 
composers’ intentions to those who like at least a semblance of substance in their 
emperor’s new clothes. But if the critics are not necessarily wrong, who is? Some- 
thing must be wrong somewhere if everybody concerned can go through the motions 
of the music without the music. (Programme notes on advanced music, it will 
have been noticed, have ceased to contain music examples.) The fact is, as I 
pointed out at the end of Section II, that for the first time in musical history, a com- 
poser’s intentions (as distinct from their realization) may be open to criticism. We 
have reached the paradoxical state where it is often our duty to enquire whether 
a composer has succeeded in failing in his intentions—whether his imagination has 
overcome the pseudo-artistic aspect of his conscience. This split between the 
artistic conscience, which is part and parcel of the creative imagination, and the 
pseudo-artistic conscience of a total serializer on the one hand or a ‘social realist’ 
on the other, is due to the loss of creative belief in metaphysical inspiration. Whether 
we lament this loss or not, we have to lament its present-day consequences on either 
side of the Iron Curtain, in a Shostakovitch as well as in the Boulez of yesterday or 
the frightened experimenter of tomorrow. (Today’s accent on improvisation is too 
compulsively reactive, too well described in the programme notes to endure.) 
Nevertheless, there is an important difference between the pseudo-artistic conscience 
of Darmstadt and that of Moscow: the latter tends to make for formal defects, the 
former for formal incomprehensibility. 


A child plays with a rag, anthropomorphizes it, loves it. Perhaps one other 
person is in on the game, the mother. This is as far as the real, full emotional 
communicability of the game goes. Probably the child does not even want it to go 
further. Children’s secrets are better kept than ours, for the simple reason that they 
are more incommunicable. 


The description, the analysis of the feelings around the anthropomorphic rag 
must needs be sophisticated, but it is a rag all the same. It has no form except the 
human form with which, by private agreement, it is invested. Thus form becomes 
its own opposite: in adult creation, form is that by which a content is made recog- 


nizable. 


One need not be a psychoanalyst in order to know that the road from art to 
infantile play is shorter, or at any rate swifter, than that from play to art: matura- 
tion is an uphill job, regression a downhill one. The kindergarten of much advanced 
music is ill disguised by a kind of conceptual intellectualism that itself comes pretty 
near to studied incomprehensibility. 


The secret of such music, then, is shared by a few. The systems of intentions 
around the music are sophisticated, but the outsider, who does not go so far as to 
read the programme notes, only sees the rag—unless, that is, he tries to hypnotize 
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himself back into his own childhood fantasies and attach his own—not the com- 
poser’s—private significance to the rag. Then indeed the work ‘means’ something to 
him, and he promptly becomes an insider, is admitted to the game. If he does 
not see what the composer meant, at least he can no longer do any harm to the 
composer’s secret: he has, in fact, committed himself to the principle of secret 
form, a new principle of composition if ever there was one. 


Superficially, this principle would seem to have a musical history: Schoenberg 
said that the work of art existed even if there was nobody in the world who under- 
stood it, and some of Beethoven’s remarks appear to bear a similarly isolationist 
note. There is, however, all the difference in the world between the uncomprehended 
and the incomprehensible. The work which Schoenberg had in mind was an ideal 
social possession. Instead of educating the composer towards social realism, he 
wanted his audiences to develop towards artistic realism. What he meant was that 
at certain historical junctures, the clearest possible new forms might, for the time 
being, be understood by none. That which remains to be discovered is not undis- 
coverable. Nobody may so far have fully understood Ex. 1, Schoenberg’s ‘enigma’. 
Yet the passage existed, and had every musical right to exist. 


The analysis of Ex. 1 points, in fact, to the solution to this problem of form— 
which is only another way of saying that real form, form which communicates, 
depends on rhythmic structure, and again on the tension between foreground and 
background. Form is rhythmic structure e1 large, composed against an implied 
background scheme; where it isn’t, it has failed: form becomes formality. The 
formula of the pop song is all background and no foreground; the private formula 
of the anthropomorphist is all foreground and no background. Social realism tends 
to regress to mere background symmetry: everything in Khachaturyan’s violin con- 
certo happens twice over, ‘Advanced’ formalism, on the other hand, tends to regress 
to childhood fantasy and use it as mere foreground: nothing happens twice over; 
in fact nothing happens at all, except in the programme note. 


My own first step when teaching form is to analyze the treatment of the pre- 
classical and classical dance forms by the great masters from Bach to Schoenberg. 
Invariably, these movements are composed against the background of the implied 
dance schemes, and by concretely concentrating on the dynamic difference between 
foreground and background, the student becomes aware of the two-dimensional and 
rhythmic nature of meaningful, communicative, informal form. Of course, so long 
as performers will play a Bach saraband as if it were a saraband, a Haydn minuet 
as if it were a minuet to be danced to, the listener is forced along the path of regres- 
sion to the background, which may delight him as a pop tune or bore him because 
of its apparent primitiveness, as the case may be; in any case, the form will remain 
obscure. If one studies not only works and performances, but also listeners, one 
comes to the tragic conclusion that part of the present-day popularity of the great 
masters is due to the fact that they are wrongly played: it is the backgrounds that 
are most widely enjoyed, with an inescapable foreground twist here and _ there. 
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The bored reactions to these foregrounds-played-as-backgrounds are usually con- 
fined to avant-gardist minds. One of the world’s leading composers (so far as his 
official status goes, at any rate) said to me after a Haydn performance that what 
he called ‘a long repetition’ must have been due to the social circumstances in 
which Haydn composed, since it did not make any formal sense at all. Thus 
Moscow and Darmstadt meet outside music. When I pointed out to him that there 
was not, in fact, any repetition, that the most incisive changes of rhythm, har- 
mony and even key were involved, it emerged that helped by the performers, his 
ear had remained deaf to the formal development. If he did not hear the difference 
between one manifest stage and another, how could he be expected to hear that 
between manifest foreground and latent background? At the same time, aided and 
abetted by the performance, it was the manifest he missed, not the latent—the fore- 
ground, not the background. And so, no doubt, he went back to his chamber and, 
sick of backgrounds, composed one-dimensional, unsupported foregrounds instead. 


VI CONTEMPORANEITY . 


Contemporaneity as a principle of composition (you can’t do that today, you’ve 
got to come to terms with contemporary developments) is a quarter-truth. Instead 
of the other three quarters’ worth of truth, the principle involves us in (1) the old 
fallacy of musical history’s straight line of development, (2) the new fallacy that it 
is important for a work of art to express its own time, and (3) the new, illusory 
desire to replace personal development by collective development. 


(1) The old fallacy has never been as fallacious as today, when history and 
chronology are at loggerheads—more so even than in Bach’s time. Various historical 
stages are now happening simultaneously, and what Britten writes tomorrow is 
‘earlier’ than what Boulez wrote yesterday; nevertheless, Britten is a better com- 
poser than Boulez, unless you want to beg the question and say that he can’t be 
because he is not of today (an argument advanced to me by the aforementioned 


avant-gardist). 


Music first, historical arguments afterwards, and everything will fall into 
place. What is new about the old fallacy is that composers themselves evaluate 
in terms of styles rather than expressive values. They only harm their own talent: 
when you put the cart before the horse, you can’t expect the horse to do well, how- 


ever strong it may be. 


(2) Every work of art expresses some characteristics of its time to some extent, 
but what is so important about that? Where contemporaneity does assume relative 
importance is in the case of insignificant works. If you want to study eighteenth- 
century styles, the logical approach will be to examine what the styles of Haydn, 
Mozart and their lesser contemporaries have in common. This will lead you to 
moderately important historical conclusions about the common language of the 
time; but so far as Haydn’s or Mozart’s own music is concerned, this contemporary 
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aspect is the least important, while what is most important artistically is their 
uncontemporaneity—their creative individuality as opposed to their common lan- 
guage which, once again, emerges as a background system of expressive reference. 
At no historical stage is there a demonstrable need to come to terms with any 
specific development. Either one’s creative personality leads one in a particular 
direction or it doesn’t. One of the most important facets of Bach’s genius is that 
it refused to come to terms with anything that might have disturbed its development. 


(3) The only sense in which this ‘coming to terms’ is musically significant is 
that of musical terminology: the ‘terms’ are assimilated and become background 
terms of reference. But such a process needs time and repeated hearings; it does 
not naturally happen between Cologne, Darmstadt and Donaueschingen. The con- 
temporary race of creative events, on the other hand, is a reaction against the loss 
of a general musical language. The resultant isolation produces an uneasy con- 
science in the composer, who rebounds towards collectivity: instead of writing his 
own next work, he tries to write the next man’s. This kind of progressive con- 
temporaneity is worse than neurosis: it amounts to a psychotic delusion. The fact 
that many people are caught up in it does not make it more real than was Hitler’s 
megalo- or persecution mania. A philosophy whose demands are realized does 
not necessarily become reality. You haven’t come to terms with Schoenberg before 
you hear his music inwardly, spontaneously, concretely. I am saying nothing 
against Boulez’s creative talent when I submit that one only has to hear him conduct 
Schoenberg in order to realize where, historically, he stands, or ought to stand any- 
way. If he had developed his talent naturally, without regard for contemporaneity, 
he would not have to postulate opposite principles of composition every other day, 
describing one of his own past phases, not insensitively, as drug addiction. Pre- 
viously, composers developed themselves and reacted against other composers. 
Nowadays, they try to out-date other composers and react against themselves. Even 
the self-reaction is unreal: it is directed against something which ought not to have 
been there in the first place—a contemporary pose within the rejected stage of the 
composer’s development. Moreover, the need to out-date other composers produces 


a new pose... . It is surprising how much talent remains alive in a process that 
seems bent on its extinction. 


Beethoven shut himself in because he did not want any interference in his 
development; perhaps he even promoted his deafness unconsciously, below his 
conscious despair. In any case, his deafness certainly helped him towards develop- 
ing into the most uncontemporary composer of all times. The late quartets do not 
express their time; they do not even express the immediate future, for until Schoen- 
berg their modes of thought remained uncontinued. When, on the other hand, 
personal development is replaced by collective development, history itself becomes 
a series of static stages, and advanced styles take the place of advancing ones. 


Nevertheless, there remains that quarter of a truth in the principle of con- 
temporaneity, for there are in fact things which you cannot do today. But we need 
not raise our forefingers when we say so, because nobody does these things anyway. 
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Not even the most conservative amongst our serious composers write in a purely 
diatonic style. If they did, if there were a few freaks about our musical world (my 
father knew one in Vienna who wrote in the style of Mozart), they would be liable 
to be misunderstood, or indeed remain as incomprehensible as our one-dimensional 
‘foreground’ composers. It is true that the backgrounds of composition, the bases of 
communication which composers and listeners share, have never before varied so 
widely from work to work,. from composer to composer, but they have, at the 
same time, assimilated a common minimum of anti-tonality. Up to that point, 
then, contemporaneity is a fact. But it is not a problem. 


VII. WRITING FOR, AGAINST, AND BEYOND THE INSTRUMENTS 

Instrumentation ought to be distinguished from orchestration. Masterly 
writing for single instruments and their combinations tends to come from within; 
masterly orchestration readily comes from without. By ‘within’ I mean motorial- 
cum-acoustic experience; by ‘without’, mere perception. Wagner, Mahler and 
Strauss, all sovereign orchestrators, did not play any of the orchestral instruments; 
but Mahler’s chamber-musical textures, masterly as they are, are still orchestral in 
that they do not sufficiently heed the difference between collective and solo string 
playing. The strings are indeed the central group serving as a criterion for the 
distinction between instrumentation and orchestration, because of their stable, sec- 
tional appearance as the basis of the orchestra on the one hand, and because of 
their expressive range as solo instruments, and in particular as quartet, on the other. 
Masterly string-orchestral writing is no guarantee whatever for string quartet writ- 
ing. En bloc, the string instruments’ possibilities of tone-modulation and differenti- 
ation are drastically limited. Schumann is burdened by these limitations in his 
otherwise outstanding string quartets; so, intermittently, are most of the other 
romantics in their quartets, especially in the finales. Mendelssohn is an exception, 
but even he sometimes forgets his solo strings in his finales and, on one occasion, 
in a first movement—that of the D major Quartet. And Elgar, in his inspired 
Introduction and Allegro, fails the ultimate test of differentiation between the string 
quartet and the string orchestra; but it remains significant that he felt the need 
to test himself in this way. 


‘Writing for the instruments’ is primarily a matter of instrumentation rather 
than orchestration. But mastery from within is not enough; a special kind of 
creative character is needed—Bach’s (though he did not bother about flute breath- 
ing!), Mozart’s, Mendelssohn’s, Britten’s. 


‘Writing against the instruments’ is chiefly a matter of insufficiently close 
knowledge, and in particular of lack of motorial experience, though a certain 
obstinacy, a resistance to ‘beauty of sound’, helps—as with Brahms. An orchestral 
‘for’, moreover, easily turns into an instrumental ‘against’; among many instances, 
certain Wagner passages spring to mind which, if played solo, would be absolutely 
unmanageable. Yet, orchestrally, they could hardly be improved upon, even 
though a little faking is involved in their successful execution. 
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‘Writing beyond the instruments’, nowadays, is often used as an excuse for 
writing against them. With Beethoven, Schoenberg, and Wagner’s treatment of 
the voice in mind, the amateur instrumentator (a new and regrettable phenomenon 
amongst contemporary ‘masters’) thinks he can ‘widen the scope’ of instruments 
by wishful acts which remind one of what Freud wrote about infantile and savage 
magic, about the illusory ‘omnipotence of thought’. The would-be innovator forgets 
that whatever Beethoven did or did not say about the fiddle apropos of the Violin 
Concerto on that often-quoted occasion (the remark may be spurious), he did play 
the instrument; and that, likewise, Schoenberg could not have talked about the 
need for a six-fingered hand for his violin concerto if he had not felt, from within, 
how it could and should be played with four fingers. Wagner, who made a new 
instrument out of the human voice, is a special case: admittedly he did not sing, 
but the motorial feeling for this particular instrument lies latent in all of us. 


Real writing beyond the instruments, then, emerges from an intrinsic knowledge 
of how to write for them. At the same time, different as these fields of ‘for’, 
‘against’ and ‘beyond’ are, they are not wholly exclusive mutually: there is a small 
but important area where all three overlap—that of legitimate, composed difficul- 
ties. The feeling of strain emanating from a passage whose technical difficulties 
cannot be altogether overcome may form a clearly intended part of a structure. 
Again, successful writing of this kind will usually be the result of profound, inward 
instrumental feeling: the precise character and degree of a difficulty can hardly 
be felt from without, and spontaneous muscular empathy would seem to be a 
conditio sine qua non of well-defined, purposeful technical difficulties. 


Let me give two contrasting examples, one of an illegitimate, one of a perfectly 
organic kind of difficulty. The viola part at the beginning of Brahms’s A minor 
string quartet is merely badly written, without sufficient feeling for how it would 
sound. The difficulty, it is true, can be overcome, but only at the expense of the 
intended expression. The passage will always sound inhibited and strained and/or 
over-articulate, as if it were a principal part. The natural, none too obtrusive flow 
which the structure and texture require will never become reality. 


By way of extreme contrast, there is the jump up to the high C sharp on the 
G string before the coda of the last movement of Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto: 
here a functional, pregnant hesitation is produced by the change to the seventh 
position. The motorial feel is perfect—almost too perfect: the change of position 
4s so concretely and precisely imagined, and as such so explicit a part of the 
structure, that the standard of virtuoso technique would have had to remain static 
for the hesitation to remain physically well-established for all time. Not that 
a physical obstacle can in itself result in expression; but through it, the player 
is automatically reminded of the required phrasing. However, when the standard of 
technique rises, when a Heifetz leaps up to the C sharp without the faintest hesita- 
tion, as if he were playing in the first position, can we blame him if his musico- 
muscular delight gains the upper hand over his structural sensibility? Thus some of 
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the best composed difficulties risk a comparatively early death; in fact, their very 
existence encourages players to develop their technique to a point where the 
difficulty is liquidated. 


If the advance of instrumental technique continues, the scope of the more 
highly developed instruments, still widening on the whole, will narrow again, and 
artificial obstacles may have to be introduced to widen it, or at any rate re-establish 
the optimal status quo ante. I am not altogether imagining things; for in one 
respect, at any rate, the tragedy has already happened: the advance in vibrato 
technique has well-nigh extinguished the differentiation between vibrato and non- 
vibrato and the subtle shadings in between. There is not a single second fiddler 
in the world today who plays, say, the introductory accompaniment of Schubert’s 
A minor quartet without vibrato; yet, when challenged, nobody can explain why it 
should be played with vibrato. 


I hope it will have emerged from these reflexions that so far as instrumentation 
is concerned, there is only one principle of composition: play in your mind as you 
think. If you can’t play, learn to; if it is too late for you to learn, make your 
pupils learn to play, even if in doing so they miss your lectures on instrumentation. 


Vill. TEACHING OF COMPOSITION 

Teaching of composition has ceased. Certain procedures are still taught, and 
so far as this kind of teaching confines itself to the past, it remains valuable, indeed 
indispensable, if inconclusive. Contemporary teaching falls into four classes: (1) 
hostile analyses of the teacher’s pet aversions, (2) favourable self-analyses, (3) critical 
but largely favourable analyses of the teacher’s friends or models, and (4) more 
or less successful criticism and more or less non-committal advice. According to 
the personality of the teacher, the last class tends to contain both the best and 
the worst in contemporary teaching. Where there is no general language, there 
is no general teaching; nobody can be blamed so long as he does not presume above 
his station. Schoenberg, the last great teacher to date, refused to teach twelve-tone 
technique. Some of his successors teach their own techniques almost before they 


apply them. 


In the circumstances, the basic principle with which I opened this essay, that 
‘of musical honesty, of physical musical reality, of musical concreteness, of concrete 
musical thought in terms of concrete sound’, might guide the teaching of compo- 
sition through these critical years, until the supremacy of characteristic invention 
and logical contrast is re-established. Abstract schemes on the one hand and sound 
effects on the other need not be taught anyhow. 


I would remind those who want to teach themselves (as everybody who has 
something to say ultimately must) that with my principle as the basis of their 
self-criticism, they may go wrong but they cannot go phoney. And if, in the midst 
of the contemporary mélée, they do not know where to start, I can tell them that 
too: one has an idea and one follows it up. 
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ELLIOTT CARTER’S SECOND STRING QUARTET 
Michael Steinberg 


‘It’s not a bit like the first’, people were saying at the New York premiére of 
Elliott Carter’s Second String Quartet on March 25. But to have expected the 
1959 Quartet to be in any sense another version of that of 1951 is not to know 
Elliott Carter and his music. Among creative artists today, Carter is the non- 
repeater par excellence. He is a composer dedicated to the search for constantly 
fresh utterance, to whom nothing can be more abhorrent (or, for that matter, 
more tedious) than easy coasting down well-worn slopes. The Second Quartet, like 
its precursor, is to the last strand of its texture new. It is an essential work because 
it duplicates no part of our musical experience, and because Carter has completely 
met ‘the obligation of the responsible artist’, in Milton Babbitt’s words about 
Schoenberg, ‘to do that which he is convinced must be done, and which others 
apparently are unable or unwilling to do’. 


There are four movements: Allegro fantastico, Presto scherzando, Andante 
espressivo, and Allegro. A series of cadenzas for viola, ’cello, and first violin, in 
that order, separate the movements, though it might be more pertinent to say ‘join’ 
rather than ‘separate’. An Introduction and Conclusion provide a frame for the 
work, and of all the sections they stand in the most explicit relationship to one 
another. 


The cadenzas afford a vital clue to an understanding of the Second Quartet, 
for they display most vividly the composer’s treatment of the four players as 
individuals. Elliott Carter has long been interested in what one might call the 
human element of musical performance. In a recent article for the Musical 
Quarterly, he has written: ‘I regard my scores as scenarios, auditory scenarios, for 
performers to act out with their instruments, dramatizing the players as individuals 
and as participants in the ensemble. To me the special teamwork of ensemble 
playing is very wonderful and moving, and this feeling is always an important con- 
- sideration in my chamber music’. The Second Quartet might, in fact, have been 
called a Concerto for String Quartet. The concerto principle has always been con- 
cerned with contrasting textures and planes of sound, most often, of course, worked 
out in orchestral terms. In this sense, the Second Quartet is ‘about’ the ‘fourness’ 
of a string quartet and the ever-changing relationship of the four parts. 


The cadenzas most expressly represent the instruments in mutual Opposition. 
In the first two, for viola and ’cello, resistance is made manifest by open contradic- 
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tion on the part of the others. In the third, for first violin, objection has become 
a hostility so powerful that the only way of receiving those flashy rhapsodies is 
with stony silence. There is at last a most dramatic moment when the violin itself 
has a silence nearly six seconds long, from which, momentarily, it seems to emerge 
somewhat chastened. Soon, however, it resumes its former manner, and, typically 
enough, continues its improvisatory flight long after the others have begun to busy 
themselves with the finale. 


Since the ‘subject’ of the Second Quartet is the interaction of four personalities, 
Carter has taken great care to establish images of the several characters in the 
listener’s mind. Not that this is to be understood in any naive, anthropomorphic 
sense. A relevant musical parallel.can be found in the characterization of solo and 
orchestra in the slow movement of Beethoven’s G major Piano Concerto. 


The first violin is, in the composer’s own words, ‘fantastic, ornate, and 
mercurial’, while the second, by contrast, ‘has a laconic and orderly character that 
is sometimes humorous’. The viola is the most expressive, even sentimental, mem- 
ber of the quartet, and is the only instrument to make use of the glissando. The 
’cello comes closest to the first violin in its predominantly impetuous style. 


The differentiation is realized in terms of interval and rhythm. Thus, the first 
violin part consists chiefly of minor thirds, perfect fifths, major ninths and tenths; 
the second violin part is full of major thirds, sixths, and sevenths; the viola has 
mostly tritones, minor ninths, and minor sevenths—the last, in their inverted form 
as major seconds, becoming increasingly important as the Quartet goes on; while 
the most prominent ’cello intervals are perfect fourths, with many minor sixths and 
tenths. 


Rhythmically, the first violin is characterized by its extremely contrasted note 
values: thus, the first phrase alone contains both a demi-semiquaver tremolando 
and a dotted minim tied to a semiquaver. The second violin is very regular in 
its motion. When note values vary, they do so mostly in very simple 1:2 relations. 
There is also a delightful subtlety in the fact that, regardless of the speed of 
surrounding parts, and, of course, of notation, the second violin moves stubbornly 
at its own metronomic speed of 140 (sometimes 70 or 280) almost throughout. In 
the viola part, the rhythmic relationships are most often 2:3 or 3:5 patterns; for 
instance, a crotchet is followed by a dotted crotchet, or a dotted quaver by a 
crotchet tied to a semiquaver. The striking feature of the ’cello part is that it 
often does not move at a steady tempo at all, but has accelerandi and ritardandi 
built into its phrases. A typical example occurs in the Quartet’s first bar, which 
starts with a crotchet tied to a quaver-triplet and moves on to two semiquavers. 
The accelerando, however, is not merely implicit in the series of decreasing note 
values; the player is directed to increase his speed as well. 


Individual instruments tend to dominate particular sections of the piece. Thus, 
in the Allegro fantastico, the first violin proposes the themes and in general 
determines the method of statement and development most suited to the material. 
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In the second and third movements, this task is assumed by the second violin and 
viola respectively, but the ’cello does not take the lead in the finale, as expected, 
because the instruments tend to behave more uniformly as the work progresses. 
Thematic development is mostly by imitation, of a directional rather than a literal 
kind; but it is an essential part of the rhetoric that each instrument should deal with 
the material in its own manner, sometimes exaggerating, sometimes modifying the 
ideas proposed by the leading instrument. In the first movement, for instance, 
compare the violin’s phrase 


In the Presto scherzando, there is humour and fantasy of a very different kind. 
It is partly a matter of colour and textures: for example, the fondness of the 
second violin, in spite of all its sobriety, for pizzicati, especially the startlingly bright 
left-handed ones. But, fundamentally, the mood is determined by Carter’s rhythmic 
inventiveness, by his amazing way of spacing sounds in time. Thus the entire 
scherzo springs from the charming conceit of letting the second violin plod doggedly 
in common time across the more supple patterns of 5/4 or 15/8 made by the other 
instruments. 


With the emergence cf the Andante espressivo from the ’cello cadenza, the 
instruments begin to move away from a general attitude of non-co-operation to 
one of semi-co-operation at least. Note how at the transition the ’cello and viola 
begin to use each other’s characteristic intervals. (See Ex. 3 on opposite page.) 


The quartet now is divided pairwise, the two lower and the two higher instru- 
-‘ments each making groups within which such exchanges take place. 


This tendency towards co-operation grows throughout the finale, and at the 
end cohesion and individuality achieve perfect balance. 


The focal point of the Second Quartet is the dynamic climax attained in the 
Allegro’s last bar. The drive towards this climax is begun about 40 bars earlier 
by the ’cello, in a passage that in the course of two bars reduces the value of the 
crotchet from 90 to 170, with, incidentally, every crotchet on the way given its own 
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metronome mark, so that the rate of acceleration is exactly controlled. In the whirl- 
wind that ensues, and this includes a continuing series of accelerandi right up to 
the climax, we are most conscious of the unity of purpose with which the instru- 
ments push towards their goal. Yet, through all the bravura and rhetorical 
emphasis we also sense something of the unity of purpose through variety of 
personality, as expressed by the polyrhythm, the ’cello’s semiquaver quintuplets, the 
viola’s quaver triplets, the semiquavers and demi-semiquaver septuplets in the two 
violins. There is a moment’s silence, and then the first violin gives out a perfect 
fifth, followed by a minor sixth from the ’cello, a tritone from the viola (marked 
crescendo and molto espressivo), and a pizzicato major seventh from the second 
violin. It is the deeply serious equivalent, if you will, of the humorous pile-up 
of the wind instruments’ characteristic intervals on the last page of the Giuoco 
delle coppie in Barték’s Concerto for Orchestra. Carter has brought us full circle, 
back to the atmosphere, the exact tempo, and the material, of the Introduction. 
Each instrument again has an opportunity to assert its personality, but in the 
Conclusion we hear something that would not have been possible in the Introduc- 
tion, namely, phrases begun in one instrument but finished in another. The 
journey has brought us back to our point of departure, but how much has been 
learned and experienced on the way! 


One is easily dazzled by Carter’s technical resourcefulness and inventiveness, 
and deeply moved as well when one realizes that his brilliance and ingenuity are 
always, and only, used in the service of audible coherence. His concern with 
clarity is evident from the very beginning of the piece. The wide open textures 
are an essential part of the plan: in the 34 bars of the Introduction, the quartet 
plays together in only 15. The initial presentation of the various characteristic 
intervals is likewise handled with the greatest care: the ’cello, for example, begins 
by using only its perfect fourth, and it is not until bar 14 that its next most 
important interval, the minor sixth, is heard for the first time. And, to be sure, 
one of the traits that have in recent years made Elliott Carter unique as a com- 
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poser is the degree in which complexity and fantasy have been allied with audible 
clarity. This, for Carter, represents the composer’s most vital challenge. His music 
is imaginative, it is exciting emotionally and intellectually, and it is written with 
a superbly virtuosic feeling for the medium, and these are riches on which many 
another composer might be happy to retire. Yet, to Carter, none is sufficient if 
there is no coherence that speaks directly to the ear, ‘the musician’s sole brain’, 
as Schoenberg used to say. 


The first performance was given by the Juilliard String Quartet. If there was 
a weakness in their reading, it lay in the occasional failure to mark the essential 
contrasts between regular and irregular rhythms quite clearly. But at no point 
was the music seriously compromised, and the effect was one of a great work 
played with splendid virtuosity and the deepest sense of dedication. It is rare 
to hear a difficult new work given its premiére in so devoted and responsible a 
manner. 


The public and the press received the work with enormous enthusiasm. One 
may perhaps be forgiven a certain scepticism if one attributes some of what was 
said in the newspapers to the Hanslick complex of the reviewers. But Paul Henry 
Lang, in the Herald-Tribune, made a most important point when he wrote that 
the Second Quartet ‘re-affirms in unmistakeable terms the original aesthetic values of 
music, so badly compromised by ill-considered excursions into the domains of 
painting, literature, mathematics, and physics . . . it represents a positive belief in 
music’. At any rate, the appearance of Elliott Carter’s Second String Quartet 
confirms the growing belief that there is no American composer who writes more 
powerfully or more beautifully than he. 
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THE ORCHESTRAL VARIATIONS, Op. 31 
A Radio Talk’ 


Arnold Schoenberg 


Far be it from me to question the rights of the majority. But one thing is 
certain: somewhere there is a limit to the power of the majority; it occurs, in fact, 
wherever the essential step is one that cannot be taken by all and sundry. 


For example, if potholers come to a narrow passage, where only one of them 
can get through, they are all certainly entitled to give their views. All the same, 
they will have to choose some one person and rely on his judgment. 


But such narrow passages lead to all unknown places; we should still be 
wondering what it was like at the North Pole if we had waited until the majority 
made up their minds to go and see for themselves. The first railway or motor-car 
journey, the first flight and the first one over the ocean or in a rocket-powered 
plane could not have been undertaken by a majority, quite apart from the fact 
that you wouldn’t have been able to find a majority willing to take the risk. 


That is something for individuals. And if the majority leave them to face the 
danger, they must also allow them their rights—must recognize the rights of those 
who dare to do what is necessary, who know that they must pass on their dis- 
coveries, though the majority are not on their side. They know that all the others 
would refuse to undertake such hazards. 


That is my situation: I find myself in a minority, facing not only those who 
prefer light music, but also those who prefer serious music. It would be incon- 
ceivable to attack the heroes who make daring flights over the ocean or to the 
North Pole, for their achievement is obvious to everyone. But although experience 
has shown that many a pioneer trod his path with absolute certainty at a time 
when he was still held to be wandering half-demented, most people invariably turn 
against those who strike out into unknown regions of the spirit. Here in the radio 
the majority are given their due. At all hours of the day and night their ears are 
pampered with titbits which they seem to need in order to survive. So if they ever 
have to do without them they are utterly aghast. Against this delirium of entertain- 
ment I want to assert the rights of a minority; the essential should have a place 


1This talk was given over the Frankfurt Radio in 1931. 
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as well as the superfluous. We accept the activities of potholers, polar explorers, 
and pilots as essential. So, if I say so in all modesty, are the activities of those who 
try to achieve something comparable in the spiritual and artistic fields. They, too, 
have rights: they, too, have a claim to the radio. 


New music is never beautiful on first acquaintance. We know that not only 
did new works by Mozart, Beethoven and Wagner meet with resistance, but that 
Verdi’s Rigoletto, Puccini’s Madam Butterfly and even Rossini’s Barber of Seville 
were booed off the stage, and Carmen was a complete failure. 


The reason is simply this: one can only like what one remembers; and with 
all new music that is very difficult. 


The great popular composers remembered this in constructing their melodies, 
repeating every little phrase often enough for it to impress itself on the listener. 


But a stricter style of composition must do without such convenient resources. 
It demands that nothing be repeated without promoting the development of the 
music, and that can only happen by way of far-reaching variations. 


Here is a theme that develops rapidly. ... You are certainly expecting me 
to quote something modern and extreme, but you are wrong: it is the opening 
of Brahms’s F major Cello Sonata. 
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Younger listeners will probably be unaware that at the time of Brahms’s death 
this sonata was still very unpopular and was considered indigestible. 


Older listeners will no doubt remember that for twenty years the Violin 
Concerto was thought to be unplayable, unviolinistic, despite Joachim’s advocacy. 


At that time the unusual rhythm within this 3/4 time, the syncopations which 
give the impression that the third phrase is in 4/4: 


the ninths contained in this phrase, made it difficult to grasp. I felt all this myself, 
so I know how seriously it must be taken! 


To make matters worse, the theme develops too quickly, and its motivic 
evolution is very difficult for the ear to trace, without the help of the written page. 
It is only there that one sees that the opening fourth 


is inverted into a fifth 
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but this is hard for the ear to grasp, if only because the initial phrasing in two- 
note groups then switches to groups of three. 


So those who did not understand at the time, were right. 


In my style of composition this is frequently the reason why I am difficult 
to understand: I employ constant variations, hardly ever repeat anything unaltered, 
jump quickly to the remoter stages of development, and I take for granted that 
the educated listener is able to discover the intervening stages for himself. I know 
this can only let me in for disappointments, put if I am to fulfil the task that I 
have been set, there appears to be no other way of presenting my thoughts. 


Perhaps I can give an example to illustrate why this method of presentation 
strikes me as justified. If I want to explain to someone a complicated mechanism, 
such as a motor-car, it will take endless time if I first have to explain to him the 
basic concepts of physics, mechanics and chemistry. But the more knowledge of 
that kind he has, the sooner I shall succeed in explaining the subtler distinctions: 
the quickest communication of all is between one expert and another. In music it 
is the same: if the composer can take for granted that the listener will at once grasp 
a musical complex, then he can let another complex follow quickly, even though 
the transition from one to the other is made without detailed preparation. 


But if I now have to write a theme for a set of variations, then I must adopt 
a slightly different mode of expression. For the theme must not merely be felt 
as the basis of the ensuing variations; to a certain degree it must also be heard as 
such. I must therefore lay it out so as to help the listener to perceive, remember 
and recognize it. For this purpose, the theme must be as short, distinct and clearly 
organized as possible. It must be characteristic, that is to say contain shapes that 
are rhythmically and melodically striking; not too many, for that would make them 
hard to remember; repeated a number of times, then, and not varied too much, 
since that would make them unrecognizable. In a word, the theme must be 
relatively simple, amongst other things because after all the variations are going 
to become steadily more complicated. 


Before I begin the actual analysis of my work, I should like to show how far 
I have succeeded in fulfilling these conditions. At the same time we shall see that 
even here there are things that are difficult to grasp. Of these later. 


Here is the theme of the variations: 
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The first 2-bar phrase is repeated in the second phrase, but compressed into a 
single bar. The third phrase, again of two bars, leaves out the upbeat. 


With the upbeat this is how it would look 


So much for the antecedent. The consequent begins with a shortened version 
of the third phrase 


which is two bars long. 
The fifth and sixth are one-bar phrases, with the advantage of containing a 
slightly varied repetition. 


All that happens in the second bar is that the upbeat is shorter, more urgent, 
more animated, more climactic. 
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A three-bar phrase forms the closing cadence of the consequent; it repre- 
sents a slight extension of the first phrase of the theme. 


Thus the consequent consists of seven bars, the antecedent of five. That makes 
twelve bars. In what follows, this division into five and seven is retained: the 
second and third sections of the theme (for it is a so-called ternary song-form) also 
fall into five plus seven bars. 


I believe that in the not-too-remote future, when this music has lost its dis- 
concerting quality, such an organization will help towards an understanding, since 
it makes the theme easier to remember. 


The second section of the ternary song does not introduce any new motif. It 
is a middle section and is intended simply as a small contrast, coming between the 
third and first sections. 


It consists of five bars: two one-bar phrases, immediately followed by three 
one-bar phrases linked like a chain. 


The rhythmic structure of the third section reduces that of the first to seven 
bars. 
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First the 2-bar phrase, whose rhythm corresponds to that of the first phrase. 
Then two single bars from the consequent, and finally the closing 3-bar phrase. 


This is an augmentation of the close of the antecedent. 


I believe that this theme presents fewer difficulties than do other themes in my 
music, because it develops fairly slowly. But it gets harder to grasp as soon as 
the accompaniment joins in. 


Before I proceed to explain where these difficulties lie, I should like to make 
an experiment. 


It is certainly not easy to harmonize this theme with tonal chords. But I 
think it worth while to prove to you that, purely as a technician, I am quite equal 
to anything of that kind. And you will notice that I go further and make it more 
difficult by tying the theme down to F major—though this goes against its nature. 
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That is quite a good F major, which insistently courts G flat major, corres- 
ponding to a neapolitan sixth. Some people will prefer this treatment to the original. 
I don’t like it, but that is a matter of taste. Why now, if I can also do it that way, 
do I write a different accompaniment, which is bound to have a less general appeal? 
Not out of malice. . . 


The theme did not occur to me with this kind of harmonization, and no later 
treatment could get to the point where it would acquire and retain the genuine 
sense of F major, and impose it on the variations. For a theme the order of whose 
notes does not already express a key in some way, is not really in that key. Do 
violence to its nature, and it will have its bitter revenge. Quite apart from this, 
my further ideas would also be foreign to the key, and would have to be violated 
in the first place. 


To give even an idea of my other reasons would lead too far afield. So I 
confine myself to the most important points. 
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It is well known that my ears have led me to a style of writing which has 
wrongly been called atonal. Perhaps it is really at most non-tonal, i.e., it does not 
admit of the emergence and expression of a key, and is based on the principle 
that dissonances can be understood in the same way as consonances. 

Moreover, you may already have heard of composition with twelve notes, also 
called serial composition. Just as a piece of music was based on a key, so now 
a row of twelve notes forms the material from which all the shapes, melodies, 
phrases, motifs and simultaneous sounds are produced. The only difference between 
this and tonal composition is that all twelve notes are used, without being related 
to a tonic, and that the earlier technique for the treatment of dissonances is no 
longer applied. 

I regret the unusual difficulty that arises from this, and nobody could be more 
distressed that he cannot speak to his contemporaries in a more comprehensible 
way. 

The tone-row underlying my Variations for Orchestra occurs as many as four 
times in the course of the theme, as well as forming the accompaniment to it. The 
antecedent contains the basic set’ of the row. 


In the second section the notes occur in the reverse order, the so-called 
cancrizans: 


The third section contains the inversion of the row, in which each interval 
is replaced by an equivalent step in the opposite direction. 


And in the consequent of the first section the retrograde form also appears 
in inversion. 


= *Translator’s note: Schoenberg here uses the unusual and untranslatable term ‘Thema 
orm’. 
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Together with the basic set, the three mirror forms are often transposed to 
different degrees of the scale. But the given relations between the notes remain 
unaltered. I believe that this kind of uniformity in the order of the notes will 
make the music easier to grasp, though this can only happen when the ear has 
overcome the inhibitions aroused by the appearance of unresolved dissonances. 


My intention in this talk is to present to you as many individual shapes as 
possible, so insistently that some of you will perhaps recognize them when they 
recur. 


Now to the real analysis. The work begins with an introduction. If you want 
to borrow money from someone, you will certainly not spring it on him without 
preparation; you may begin by telling him about your earlier circumstances, and 
how they have changed, and more in that vein. I need hardly give advice about 
this: everyone has found it out for himself. 


Such an introduction—here it asks, if not for money, at least for credit, that 
is to say for the listener’s faith, his trust—is often needed with works in variation 
form. 


In this case, the introduction prepares for the theme and for the tone-row, by 
first introducing single notes from the row and its inversion.” 
Bars 1—8 
In the ensuing bars the first half of the 12-tone row is heard first in the bass, 
then in the violins (tremolo): in the second half it appears again in the bass and 
then in the horns. 
Bars 9—16 
Here one of the rhythms of the theme is already being prepared: the upbeat 
quaver. Then, in Bars 16—18, the oboes and flutes make the first allusion to the 
theme. 


The 1st and 2nd violins now invest the quaver rhythm with a degree of melodic 
independence. 
Bars 19—23 
This passage has a fairly full orchestral accompaniment, which also paves the 
way for certain characteristic features of the theme. 
Bars 18—23 
The shapes so far established are resolved at the end of the introduction 
(bars 24—33), but first I should like to mention the appearance of the notes B flat 
—A—C—B (in German, B.A.C.H.), the symbol of the name BACH, which is often 
invoked by those about to set out on some bold undertaking. 


The first trombone plays these notes against a flute figure. 


Bars 24—25 
Now the end of the introduction. 
Bars 24—33 


And now perhaps I may impose on your patience and play you the whole of 


2From this point onwards the reader is recommended to consult the score. 
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the introduction again. Please try to judge whether I have succeeded in giving it 
an introductory, preparatory, transitory character. 
Bars 1—33 
Perhaps you did not find my variation theme too complicated when harmonized 
tonally. Actually, the accompaniment is simple too, being based on a simple 
system. 
Bars 34—S7 
The variations that follow are so-called ‘formal’ or ‘developing’ variations, 
inasmuch as everything develops from the theme and its individual features, and 
there is, as usual, a general tendency towards quicker movement. But they are 
also ‘character’ variations, in that each of them at the same time develops some 
particular ‘character’. Usually a variation theme contains repetitions even within 
itself; you will all be familiar with repeat marks. Since this does not happen here, 
each of the first four variations contains an exact repetition of the theme in one 
part, with only rhythmic modifications. 


In the first variation the theme appears in the bass instruments. 
Bars 58—75 
As is customary, each variation here has a ‘characteristic motif’, which mostly 
paraphrases the principal notes of the theme or forms figures that combine to make 
up the principal or subordinate parts. Here several small motifs are moulded 
mainly into subordinate parts. 
Bars 58—S9 and Bar 60 
In contrast, in the middle section a cantabile figure begins in the first horn, 
imitated by the clarinet. 
Bar 70 
Please do not get impatient: the first variation, which you will now hear, is 
doubtless the one that sounds least appealing, though I myself think none the worse 
of it for that. 
Bars 58—81 
In the second variation the first violin and first oboe introduce the inverted 
theme in canonic imitation. 


The cantabile character of these two parts is emphasized by an accompaniment 
made up of motifs worked out in imitation, and which emerges more independently 
where the principal parts have rests. 


This variation has the character of chamber music, since it uses almost exclu- 
sively solo instruments, and I hope you will not think ill of me for saying—forgive 
the crue] expression—that I felt it to have a ‘sweet’ character. 


The third variation is stormy. The upper strings have a semi-quaver accom- 
panying figure, which in due course is shared by the wind and later on by the lower 
instruments. The principal figure is passionate in character and is given out in 
imitation by various instruments. 

Bars 106—109 
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In this variation the theme occurs first in the horns, but in the third section of 
the ternary song-form it is given to the trumpet. 


The fourth variation is related to the third, in that the semi-quaver movement, 
there an accompaniment, is now transferred to the theme, played by three solo 
instruments (harp, celeste, mandolin). Here it has become a subordinate part. Do 
you still recall the opening theme? 

Bars 130—135 

This variation has the character of a waltz. Not a waltz to be danced to, of 
course, but an idealized, slow cantabile type, more like a Laendler. The melodic 
principal part first appears on the flute and is continued by the clarinet. In the 
middle section the violins play the principal part, and right at the end, as at the 
beginning, three soft woodwind instruments. 


I hope you will now be able to follow the way this variation is organized. 


The fifth variation is again a little harder to grasp. True, the characters that 
occur in it are very clear, and are repeated often enough. But they are composed 
of many elements which are constantly varied, and which interchange so frequently 
that I should like to spend more time on this point. To give you at least an idea, 
a few examples. 


At the end of bars 178-179, a shape appears which constantly interrupts the 
principal parts both here and in the further course of the variation. Perhaps these 
interjections are one reason why the variation is not immediately accessible. But 
a composer is tied to his inspiration—he cannot say things that do not occur to 
him; he must believe in a power that compels him to say things which are not 
immediately applauded. If I did not believe in this, I could not compose at all! 


Note in these bars the jagged rhythm, with the theme woven into it, which 
appears five times in the trombones and basses. But here the violins have the 
leading melodic part. 


An example from the middle section shows how far the above-mentioned 
shapes develop. The principal part is in the upper woodwind. 
Bars 190—191 
And now finally the opening of the third section. The principal part is in the 
violins, as at the beginning. But here, and in fact earlier, they have caught a touch 
of the trombones’ jagged rhythm, also the rhythm of those interjections. The 
accompaniment, previously on the trombones, is now on the trumpet and horns. 


In the sixth variation the theme again appears as an accompaniment, in the 
solo ’cellos. The motif of this variation forms a cantilena that appears on the 


clarinet, together with a counter-melody that is developed throughout. 
The consequent is played first by the viola, then by the flute, then by the 
’cellos, the middle section again by the clarinet. 


In the third section of the ternary song-form the violins have the leading 
part and are imitated by the basses. 
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I find this variation fairly accessible because of its cantabile character, so I 
think I can do without further explanation. 


The seventh variation is marked by a shape which is developed to form the 
principal part; it first appears in the bassoon, then later in the clarinet. 


In its further course it also appears in other instruments—oboe, flute, solo 
violin, etc., and at the end again in the bassoon and clarinet. 


This principal part is accompanied by a group that has a concealed version 
of the theme. There is only one exception to this, when part of the theme pops up 
in the clarinet figure. The actual sound of this accompanying group varies very 
much, and I hope that perhaps one day these sounds will be found beautiful. 


The eighth and ninth variations can be regarded as belonging together, since 
both start with the same thematic figure and are related in character. Moreover, 
because of their quick tempo they are very short. 


In the eighth variation the woodwind—oboes and bassoons—play the principal 
motif; while in the ninth variation the same motif appears in the trumpet, viola, 
bassoon and violin. 


In the eighth variation it is accompanied by a quaver figure, at first in the 
cellos, and by chords, which first appear in the strings; in the ninth variation, the 
motif is developed together with a figure that first appears in the piccolo. 


Another characteristic feature here is a little sostenuto group which five times 
interrupts the flow of the movement and is rather like the refrain of a funeral 
march. 


Now we come to the Finale. I wanted to explain to you what a finale is, 
and I looked up a number of books, but all to no avail. I found either stock 
phrases or emotional twaddle. Glad as I should have been to offer you something 
objective and generally recognized as true, I am thrown back on my own resources, 
since musicology is no use. 


Suppose a painter wants to paint everything that can be taken in at a glance; 
he faces the question, whether to paint his picture so that it fills out the entire 
frame, or to paint only what he was able to see all at once. Where and how is he 
to stop? 


For the musician this question is far more difficult. Even though there are 
pieces in our classical literature which stop without coming to a close, such as 
Barbarina’s little aria in the third act of The Marriage of Figaro, it is generally 
speaking traditional to take particular care in constructing the end of a work, and 
I find that the great masters’ wealth of imagination is nowhere more beautifully 
apparent than in their final sections. It looks as if the problem were less to prepare 
for some way of ending than 

To draw a conclusion! 
To point a moral. 
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This need is felt especially strongly in the symphonic works of the great 
masters. 


Doubtless orchestral variations approximate to symphonic construction, though 
there is one thing about them that pulls the other way: however intimately the 
individual variations may be connected, they are still merely placed one after 
another, juxtaposed. Whereas symphonic thought is different; the musical images, 
the themes, shapes, melodies, episodes follow one another like turns of fate in a 
life-story—diverse but still logical, and always linked: one grows out of another. 
They are not merely juxtaposed. Perhaps a comparison will make this difference 
clear. Variations are like an album with views of some place or landscape, show- 
ing you particular aspects of it. A symphony, on the other hand, is like a panorama 
in which one certainly views the pictures separately; but in reality they are closely 
linked and merge into each other. 


Perhaps this comparison makes it almost harder to explain why I add a finale 
and so switch abruptly from the one mode of presentation to the other. In doing 
this, I am following the example of the classical masters—think of Beethoven’s 
Eroica Variations and of Brahms’s Haydn Variations. I would willingly own up 
to having followed these great composers blindly and trustingly, but that is an 
honour.I cannot claim. In fact, I feel I am compelled by necessity, just as they 
were: let me explain myself. 


I could certainly have ended with the final variation, like Bach in the Gold- 
bergs. But this work belongs to a style in which juxtaposition is a dominant 
principle. On the other hand, the symphonic style, whose procedure I have 
described as one of construction by developing variation, can no longer be content 
to break off so simply. Otherwise the question would remain unanswered, as to 
how sections of equal length, which are simply juxtaposed, can at one time signify 
a beginning and at another time an ending. Just as we believe the beginning must 
have about it something that makes its function clear, and as the middle sections 
must then look different, so the end, too, must have its special character, and this 
character can only result if all the formal elements co-operate. Here it is above 
all the organization and the general outline of the theme that must surrender their 
original form, since these were designed to express a different purpose. Con- 
sequently, in what follows, you will not hear the theme again from beginning to 
end, but broken down into fragments which are put together in a different way; 
and we shall take our farewell of the world embodied in this work with a final 
bird’s-eye-view of our panorama—a view that will once more impress certain images 
on us and create new links between the sections, giving a total impression which, 
as I have already remarked, sums up and points the moral. 


The Finale begins with an introduction which again calls to mind the name 
of BACH, first in the first violins, then in the horns. Later a new motif is intro- 
duced, which is destined to play an important rdle. 
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A grazioso motif in the oboe introduces the next group, a more extensive 
section, in the course of which the theme can be heard in something like its original 
form. 


The so-called stretta, a final summing-up which presses on towards the end, 
utilizes, apart from a dotted motif, both the variation theme and, in countless 
shapes, mirror forms and diminutions, the Bach theme. 


Then, before the final Presto, there is an Adagio, in which the theme can be 
heard in several parts at once, in counterpoint with itself. 


A final word: I know unfortunately that I cannot expect my work to thrill 
you at this concert, and I must resign myself to that. But if I have succeeded in 
showing that I may regard my work as well organized, that I gave it much thought 
and worked on it with diligence; if you have been able to gather that I myself 
am entitled to believe in it, to believe that it is a good piece: then I have certainly 
achieved a great deal. 


(Copyright by Mrs. Gertrud Schoenberg Any reproduction or translation of this talk, 
or extracts from it, is strictly forbidden.) 
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THE HISTORICAL REALITY OF MUSIC TODAY 
Luigi Nono 


‘moi, Antonin Artaud, je suis mon fils, 
mon pére, ma mére 

et moi; 

niveleur du périple imbécile od s’enferre 
l’engendrement, 

le périple papa-maman 

et l’enfant’? 


Such is the apology of those who think that they can inaugurate ex abrupto 
an era in which everything is ‘new’—a delusion which makes their own réles as 
innovators easier because they automatically repudiate convention, perceiving a 
beginning and an end only in their own existences. This is on all fours with the 
anarchic idea that the only way of creating a tabula rasa is by dropping a bomb 
—a desperate reaction to a state of affairs to which no personal or historical 
solution is seen. It is a reaction which lacks the constructive violence of the revo- 
lutionary, who deliberately provokes the destruction of existing forms in order to 
replace them with new ones which are in the process of development. Not only are 
history and its formative factors repudiated, but the constrictive limitations of a 
so-called ‘spontaneous liberty’ of human creativeness are embraced instead. 


Two examples of this point of view may be given, and though they are dif- 
ferent in their conception they remain identical in their consequences. In recent years 
the work of two Americans, Joseph Schillinger (of Russian origin) and John Cage, 
have had a confusing influence on European composers. 


At the beginning of the first chapter, Art and Nature, of his The Mathematical 
Basis of the Arts,’ Joseph Schillinger proposes the following theory of the liberty 
and constraint of the artist. 


‘If art implies selectivity, skill and organization, ascertainable principles 
must underlie it. Once such principles are discovered and formulated, works of 
art may be produced by scientific synthesis. There is a common misunderstand- 
ing about the freedom of an artist as it relates to self-expression. No artist 
is really free. He is subjected to the influences of his immediate surroundings in 
the manner of execution, and confined to the material media at his hand. If an 
artist were truly free, he would speak his own individual language. In reality, 
he speaks only the language of his immediate geographical and historical boun- 
daries. There is no artist known who, being born in Paris, can express himself 
spontaneously in the medium of Chinese 4th Century A.D., nor is there any 
composer, born and reared in Vienna, who possesses an inborn mastery of the 


1Essai sur Antonin Artaud by G. Charbonnier—Seghers, Paris, 1959. _ : 
2Joseph Schillinger, The Mathematical Basis of the Arts, Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1948. 
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Javanese gamelan, The key to real freedom and emancipation from local 
dependence is through scientific method.’ 


Schillinger acknowledges that man is limited by historical and geographical 
environment, but sees in this an obstacle to spontaneity. Art could never have 
existed if this belief were valid. For, in so far as the artist gives expression to his 
conscience and experience (and in so doing he joins the liberating forces of history), 
art and freedom are synonymous. Schillinger sees artistic liberty only in scientific 
rationalization. This suggests an analogy with mass production and a situation in 
which all the characteristic properties of a work of art would be eliminated. The 
tendency to seek refuge in abstract scientific principles or mathematical relation- 
ships without considering the ‘why’s’, the ‘when’s’, and the ‘wherefore’s’ must in 
the end deprive a work of art of its individual raison d’étre and bring about a return 
to the systems of the Middle Ages. Obedience to schematic principle alone (mathe- 
matical or scientific) can never engender a work of art. Only when such a principle 
is combined with an historical awareness can we achieve a ‘personality’ which 
characterizes one particular moment of history. 


John Cage uses other arguments as he comes to his conception of timelessness 
(apparently without having to sacrifice his indifference towards the present). He 
bases his thought on sayings of Chinese philosophers, These apply wonderfully, if 
one conveniently forgets that they were designed to glorify the ideology of a dynasty 
which attempted to stop the clock in order to preserve its own religious and political 
injustices from the eroding force of progress. But the Chinese Empire did collapse, 
and its spiritual structure disappear, showing that its beliefs were false. So, Daisetz 
Teitaro Suzuki’s statement (‘. .. . he lived in the 9th or 10th, or 11th or 12th, or 
13th or 14th Century ...” says John Cage at the beginning of his article in the 
latest Darmstddter Beitrdge),* simply does not apply to our own times. A similar 
static conception of time may be found in the ideals of the Holy Roman Empire. 
It saw itself as an immutable, hierarchic order reflecting the image of the Kingdom 
of God on Earth. Yet, even the Church was unable to realize this ideal and has 
been compelled to combine it with an active temporal mission. The institution of 
the Order of Jesuits in the 16th Century and the worker-priests in France in our 
own times only go to show that the forces of human evolution have compelled the 
Church to compromise. 


The European mind is weary. A self-indulgent and naive apathy has replaced 
the agony of thought, saying quite simply: ‘nothing matters’. The proposition, ‘I 
am space, I am time’, comes as a kind of moral stimulant which spares the indivi- 
dual the problems of historical responsibility. This responsibility, in so far as it 
exists today, has become too great and too heavy a load for many among us. 


It is a capitulation in the face of Time, a resigned shunning of responsibility by 
those whose hopes of an absolute régime have been disappointed by the movement 
of history. It is the defeat of those who, having become small and mean, disguise 


*Darmstddter Beitrdge zur Neuen Musik, B. Schott’s Sdhne, Mainz, 1959. 
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their poverty, hoping to protect their persons and thus attain to a cheap dignity. 
They aspire to a condition of innocence, which can belong only to those who seek 
to escape from themselves. For this innocence they are prepared to surrender the 
ability to think as individuals. Perhaps it is not too high a price; there is apparently 
very little to lose. 


It takes a great deal of courage to face one’s own times and to make decisions. 
On the other hand, it is only too easy to bury one’s head in the sand: ‘We are 
free because we have no free will; we are free because we are dead; we are free as 
the rocks and free as the man who castrated himself because he was a slave of his 
Own instincts; we are free because we ourselves tied the bandage over our eyes.’ 


This is what Schillinger and Cage really say. The terminology is new, the state 
of mind is old in the historical as well as in the clinical sense. We see before us 
an arid and profoundly reactionary consequence of the individual’s failure to find 
an absolute. This is the history of the past few centuries, and here is a final solution 
which seems to be a Nirvana for the ‘weakened spirit of Europe’ as, hapless, it seeks 
its ‘freedom’. 


The cessation of every spiritual activity leads on the one hand to apathy, on 
the other to an increased interest in what material can produce automatically. So 
some see musical experience in the future as an idle contemplation of this. The 
paramount lack of creative force and social consciousness betrays a conception of 
history which is bedevilled by a dualism of spirit and material. The spirit is 
regarded as the faithful mirror of the material and expressiveness is attributed to 
the properties and automatic activity of it. Because the spirit is lacking, material 
becomes all-important. And because the mind has already shown itself to be 
bankrupt, a new relationship where everything is controlled by material is preferred. 


Any segregation of spirit and material merely reflects the contradictions of a 
now waning social system. There is only one chance, namely the reasonable control 
of material by the intellect and an awareness of control reached through the action 
of the one upon the other. John Cage apparently does not even suspect the 
existence of such a chance, when he asks: ‘Are notes, notes, or are they Webern?’ 
Likewise we may ask: ‘Are men, men, or are they heads, feet, hands and stomach?’ 


The expression of the object is limited to purely decorative and ornamental 
purposes where there is no fusion of ideas and means. This fusion cannot exist if 
the composer lacks a clear and conscious understanding of the nature of his own 
ideas. Any element of art may be stripped of its intrinsic meaning and function. 
It then takes on a decorative function and can be arbitrarily inserted into an alien 
culture. This principle of ‘collage’ is very old indeed. An example of the transpos- 
ing of one culture to another is the cathedral at Aachen, built about 800 A.D., which 
is an imitation of the church of San Vitale in Ravenna, built two centuries earlier. 
This kind of borrowing served only to glorify the principle of foreign conquest 
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which characterized the times, and the enterprise of an emperor whose aim was to 
impose his own culture on conquered territories. The Venetians, too, cherished the 
principle of ‘collage’ when, in the period of their greatest expansion, they filled the 
buildings of their city with trophies and plundered war spoils. At least this was 
honest in so far as it did not pretend to be other than it was. A stone or similar 
object which has obviously been imported from elsewhere has, in the Cathedral 
of San Marco, the sole function of glorifying the imperialistic force of the Venetian 
Republic which laid great worth on trophies and like things. 


The ‘collage’ method directly reflects imperialist thinking and there is no dif- 
ference in purpose between an Indian drum used as an ashtray in a modern home 
and the orientalisms which some European artists invoke in order to make more 
attractive their aesthetic elaboration. Instead of undertaking a serious study of the 
spiritual substance of other civilizations—which is certainly valid and necessary— 
they excitedly grab the products of the East in order to titillate the fascination 
of their exoticism. And they seek to justify these with philosophical anecdotes of 
extinct civilizations. But these justifications are attractive only in so far as their 
terminology is stuffed with adjectives like ‘free’ and ‘spontaneous’. And they lead 
to that old concept ‘improvisation’. 


In ancient Chinese music, improvisation was based on notated texts in which 
only the element of pitch was determined. Everything else was improvised. The 
performance of these improvisations was always reserved for a certain caste and the 
tradition was handed down from generation to generation, This musical activity was 
always a function of a court or religious cult; that is, related to beings or facts 
which were at that time considered to be not-of-this-world and supernatural. 


The improvisation in the commedia dell’arte is technically related to that des- 
cribed above. Here the action of the play was indicated only by a few directions 
about situations, the relationship of characters and the degree of freedom which 
the actor was allowed in improvising action and dialogue. But later, actors were no 
longer able to do this, and certain innovators drew up models. Thus, everything was 
reduced to an act of pure virtuosity and rigid ceremony, which lacked all creative 
force. 


The idea exists again today that improvisation is an emancipation and guaran- 
tee of the liberty of the subject. Conversely, determinism is seen as a constraint and 
limitation. Not only is this a confused juggling with concepts but it contains within 
itself a real danger, especially for the beginner, that composition might be replaced 
by mere contemplation. Comparisons of so-called ‘totally organized’ methods of 
composition (but what do these meddlers know about composition?) with totali- 
tarian political systems are, in their very awkwardness, a pathetic attempt to influ- 
ence the intellect which understands freedom as anything rather than the surrender 
of the free will. The introduction of superficial ideas of liberty and constraint into 
the creative process is nothing but a childish attempt to terrify others. It is intended 
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to cast doubt on the very existence of spiritual order, creative discipline and clarity 
of thought. This doubt will appeal only to those who cannot distinguish between 
an ideal of natural order and one like the bogus order of the Nazis. Such confusion 
only goes to show that there is as yet little detachment and a consequent inability 
to stand up to the past. 


For these people ‘liberty’ is the oppression which the instinct exerts on the 
mind; their liberty is a spiritual suicide. Even the Inquisition believed itself able to 
free a man who had fallen prey to the Devil by burning him at the stake. 


Our ‘Aesthetes of Freedom’ know nothing of real creative liberty, which pre- 
supposes a consciously acquired ability to know what decisions must be taken and 
how to carry them out. 


Composers can always talk about the ‘chance element’ as long as it does not 
become a panacea. It will be valid as long as it is used as a means of widening our 
empirical experience, as a means of exploring new possibilities. 


But to replace artistic determinism by Chance is possible and attractive only 
to the composer who is unable to make decisions. (We need not wait for history 
to judge because fraud is immediately obvious.) Such freedom is a form of intoxica- 
tion which prevents those who believe in it from seeing the bars which obstruct 
their view of the heavens. 


Music will always be an historical reality to men who face the process of 
history and who at every moment make their decisions intuitively and logically. 
This will create for them new and developing possibilities. Art is alive and will 
continue to do its work. There is still a great deal to be done, 
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AESTHETICS VERSUS ACOUSTICS 


Alan Walker 


. in nature itself, a single note sets up a harmony 
of its own; and this harmonic series has been the (un- 
conscious) basis of Western European harmony, and the 
tonal system. . . . Perhaps twelve-note music will even- 
tually justify its ‘naturalness’ by discovering another 
natural law on which it is unconsciously based.’ 


—Deryck Cooke (The Language of Music, pp. 41 and 42) 


‘The ear is the musician’s sole brain, 
—Arnold Schoenberg. 


Why versus? We need not seek far for an answer. The only artistically 
important thing confirmed by a study of acoustics is its own impotence when ques- 
tions on musical aesthetics are raised. Ever since Pythagoras first started to twang 
strings musicians have had the vague notion that the strict code of mathematical 
principles on which musical sounds are founded can be invoked to explain the 
aesthetics of their art. This is largely untrue. Indeed, a good part of music’s 
history has been bound up with its efforts to evolve a satisfactory aesthetic in spite 
of the acoustical drawbacks. Tonality and dissonance have yet to be satisfactorily 
explained by natural physical laws. Perhaps if we were to look inwards instead 
of outwards we should find some answers. In the meantime musicians will continue 
to use their ears, and those who wish to square the results with a vast background 
of mathematical imponderables have only their own time to waste. All of which 
would not be worth repeating if Mr. Deryck Cooke’s excellent new book The Lan- 
guage of Music had not made us think again. 


For Mr. Cooke not only believes that traditional, tonal music springs from 
natural acoustical laws, but also that atonal music does not, the implication clearly 
being that atonality is ‘unnatural’, The persuasive advocacy of Mr. Cooke’s argu- 
ment is such that it should be refuted as strongly as possible for, as I hope to show, 
it contains several fallacies. Perhaps I should say at the outset that the only 
- aspect of Mr. Cooke’s work that I wish to question is the acoustic one. His views 
on aesthetics are illuminating and at times brilliant. It is his notion of a physical, 
‘natural’ basis for tonality, a basis not shared by atonality, which is arguable. Before 
you can say ‘Schoenberg’ someone is going to repeat it, and yet another mythical 
barrier will have raised itself between the average musician and atonality. You 
cannot separate tonal sheep from atonal goats on the strength of the pasture they 
chew, for neither lives off nature. It is not difficult to show that both are equally 
‘unnatural’. 
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Several writers have observed the intriguing fact that there is a close identity 
between the harmonic series and the structure of tonal chords. Deryck Cooke goes 
so far as to argue a causal connexion between the two. He says in effect that the 
evolution of Western harmony was generated by the harmonic series and attempts 
to prove this by pointing out the striking coincidence between the chronological 
emergence of tonal intervals over many hundreds of years, and their position in the 
harmonic series, (Ex. 1.) 
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There is no doubt about this coincidence. Greek diaphony (8ves), organum 
(4ths and Sths) and the eventual inclusion of the imperfect consonances (major 3rds 
and major 6ths) in medieval music can easily impel one to the belief that harmonic 
evolution is a discovery of something which already exists in the outside, natural 
world. The later emergence of the dominant 7th and the higher discords lend 
weight to this view. It is as though the harmonic series were being slowly ‘un- 
covered’ — until we look more closely. 


The somewhat late appearance in the harmonic series of the minor 3rd and 
6th, together with their constant use in pre-medieval music is a problem which 
acoustics cannot solve. Had these intervals appeared in their ‘natural’ order 
they would have occurred after the emergence of sevenths, ninths, thirteenths, etc. 
Somehow they jumped the queue. Mr. Cooke is aware of this but his explanation 
does not convince. He says that composers used the minor 3rd ‘by analogy’ with 
the major 3rd, when ‘painful’ opposition to the latter’s ‘pleasurable’ effect was 
required. It won’t do. Here aesthetics is being used to excuse acoustics. One 
of the most difficult problems facing anyone who wishes to show a causal connec- 
tion between aesthetics and acoustics is to explain the rock-like stability of the 
minor triad. It has no counterpart in nature. 


But there are further rifts between our aesthetic experience of music and the 
acoustical facts which make it possible. Tovey always maintained that if you 
repeat a major triad for long enough it gradually turns into a dominant. This is 
indisputable. As far as I know Tovey never ventured an explanation of this, but 
Mr. Cooke does. He puts forward the interesting proposition that the dominant 
feeling of a repeated note is due to its 7th harmonic and that this turns the note 
(and presumably Tovey’s triad) into a dominant 7th (Ex. 2). 
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There are two reasons why this explanation cannot be true. First: the resolu- 
tion chord (or note) itself possesses a seventh harmonic yet this does not become 
in its turn a dominant chord (Ex. 3). Put another way: each individual note of 
the scale has its own 7th harmonic, yet only one of these notes is a dominant (ex. 
4). The more we look to acoustics for some explanation of tonality the more 
evidence we collect in favour of atonality, for all that Exx. 4 and 5 prove is the 
insularity of notes and chords, their independence of rather than their relatedness 
to one another. What you prove acoustically true of one note you prove true of 
them all. Whereas tonality is concerned with degree differences, not similarities. 
The distinction between (say) a leading-note and a dominant cannot be due to the 
acoustical factor: the multiple background vibrations of each are (relatively speak- 
ing) identical. 


Second: there is an internal contradiction between the three harmonic series of a 
triad which makes it virtually impossible to attribute dominant feeling to the 
seventh harmonic of the root. As Ex. 5 shows quite clearly, there is an inner 
friction between the seventh harmonic of the tonic (BP), the third harmonic of the 
mediant (B4), and the fifth harmonic of the dominant (B4). Nature is at odds 
with itself, making one of tonality’s deepest mysteries all the more mysterious. 


Acoustics cannot even provide us with a satisfactory account of dissonance. 
Helmholtz’s ‘beat theory’ is generally regarded as the scientific explanation of this 
phenomenon but it falls down badly in several respects. Roughly speaking, this 
theory says that the more ‘beats’ two notes generate between a range of 6 and 33 
per second the more dissonant the interval. But this theory violates much of what 
we know to be musically true. The beating range of thirds and fourths lie within 
this compass, thirds having more beats. Acoustically then, thirds are more dis- 
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sonant, yet our musical experience is a complete reversal of this scientific fact. Even 
the most musically backward find thirds more agreeable and stable than fourths. 
Again, the musical sense of a simple interval remains unchanged when it is re- 
expressed as a compound interval (3rds into 10ths, 6ths into 13ths, etc). Yet the 
latter is often outside beating range, and acoustically speaking should be more 
consonant than the former. Of course, it isn’t. Compound intervals retain the 
same musical sense as their simple counterparts. The mystery of dissonance is 
only increased when we look at history. We are apparently free to decide what 
sounds we shall regard as consonant or dissonant. Those who set too great a store 
on the physical basis of music are apt to forget that a musical vibration has none 
of the characteristics of volume, quality, pitch, etc., until it reaches the human ear. 
It is our own psychological contribution to sound which is so important to a theory 
of dissonance, and this contribution can be changed considerably as we become 
aurally acclimatized to new sounds. Though the physical basis of new music 
remains unchanged our reactions to it do not. We are continually enlarging the 
territory of consonance at the expense of dissonance. 


One further argument against postulating the harmonic series as the cause 
of tonality is the rather inconvenient presence of combination tones. The differen- 
tial and summational tones which result from sounding two or more notes at the 
same time are occasionally far more audible than harmonics. Differentials can 
be especially strong; good string players check their double-stopping by listening 
for them. If you are going to postulate a harmonic series which is dynamic enough 
to act as an unconscious influence on the development of tonality, you must at the 
same time show why the influence of combination tones has been nil. 


But even if Mr. Cooke is right he is wrong. By which I mean to say that if we 
accept his acoustical premiss atonality can still be shown to be as ‘natural’ as 
tonality. For atonality is the only logical result if the harmonic series continues to 
be ‘uncovered’. Not only do we arrive at the higher discords, but we also find note- 
combinations available which can be related to more than one fundamental. This 
can easily be proved by providing the nearest fundamentals to ex. 6 a, b and c. 


Ex. 6 Harmonics bas 


Nearest FunbAmMENTALS 


The more complex your chord structure the more fundamentals you collect. 
Atonality in this sense can be regarded as more tonal than tonality itself: its chords 
can be shown to be over-determined by a complex of roots. Further, if we try to 
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establish the integrity of tonality at the expense of atonality we may completely 
overlook the fact that there is not a single note (or combination of notes) which 
cannot be shown to belong to the harmonic series of any fundamental you care to 
mention. Atonality might almost be defined as the mind’s inability to choose at any 
given moment which root(s) from among this complex is in operation, with its 
consequent harmonic ‘surprises’. Again, by carrying Mr. Cooke’s argument to its 
logical conclusion, the only thing you prove is the independence rather than the 
inter-dependence of notes and chords. 


Nowhere is the ‘unnatural’ basis of music (tonal or atonal) shown to better 
advantage than in our system of equal temperament. Tonality withstood the shock 
of its introduction extremely well. Nature’s own harmony has now been out of 
tune with our present artificial system for some 250 years, yet in the meantime 
tonality continued to develop. Indeed, the expansion of tonality revealed the dis- 
crepancies in ‘natural’ tuning and replaced it. There is not a single rote in ex, 1 
(apart from the octaves of the fundamental) which is in tune with our present 
system, and some are considerably out of tune with it. The harmonic series has been 
fractured from top to bottom by equal temperament. 


Perhaps the coincidences between the harmonic series and the evolution of 
tonality would not appear so striking if it were not so inconvenient to depict the 
former as it really is: a vertical and not a horizontal phenomenon. Tonality 
manifests itself through a temporal sequence of notes. There is no evidence 
whatsoever to show how an exclusively vertical (i.e. simultaneous) effect deployed 
itself along a horizontal (i.e. melodic) plane. The upward thrust of a leading-note 
or the downward drag of a subdominant can only exist in a context of what Mr. 
Cooke aptly describes as ‘tonal tensions’, but it is impossible to attribute the exis- 
tence of these to the harmonic series. You cannot speak of a resident tonality 
within the harmonic series, for the only way you can demonstrate this is by referring 
to tonality itself. A premiss cannot be proved by means of the conclusions you 
draw from it. There can be no escape from this petitio principii. 


The most that can be said about the contradictions between aesthetics and 
acoustics is that as yet we know too little about either. But even an increased 
knowledge will not eliminate the basic opposition which exists between these two 
fields, even though it may establish one or two new points of contact. Acoustics 
can no more explain aesthetics than geology can explain architecture. True, there 
‘can be no music without sound, and no cathedrals without stone, but the one 
begins where the other leaves off. Art produces order out of chaos, and if we wish 
to understand its principles it is to the order, rather than to the chaos that we must 
turn our attention. Music’s ‘mathematical imponderables’ are but a by-product of 
its language rather than its creative cause. The ear is the musician’s sole brain. 
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ATONALITY AND THE TWELVE-NOTE SYSTEM 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


George Perle 


Twelve-note composers are now so common, in America and elsewhere, that 
the label no longer guarantees one recognition as a member of the avant-garde. 
After many years during which the very existence of a twelve-note tendency in 
contemporary music was all but ignored by the musical press, we are offered regular 
reports on the activities of dodecaphonists in Rome, Zurich, Paris, Tokyo, Berlin, 
and even New York. Some of the same critics who had buried the atonal move- 
ment before the war without the benefit of an obituary remained as arbiters of 
the respective merits of members of a new generation of atonalists after the war. 
Established American composers whose aesthetic commitments, it seemed, pre- 
cluded any commerce with Central European musical doctrines, no longer hesitate 
to use twelve-note themes occasionally. In itself these unexpected changes in 
attitude are no indication of profound new values in our musical life. But they 
do indicate that the American twelve-note composer is no longer so isolated as 
he once was, no longer automatically rejected as a cultist or automatically approved 
of as an advanced thinker. His own music may still be infrequently performed and 
rarely published, but he is not much worse off in this respect than most of his non- 
dodecaphonic colleagues. Above all, thanks to long-playing records he can at 
last hear the music of the ‘accepted’ masters, Schoenberg, Berg, and Webern. Until 
very recently he had to content himself with the limited acquaintance made possible 
by a study of their scores, a real disadvantage with music of a unique and revolu- 
tionary texture, like that of Webern. Nor were the scores readily obtainable, except 
by students who could avail themselves of the facilities of one of the larger music 
libraries. There is every reason to expect some outstanding achievements from 
the young composers who are learning their craft today, in an environment less 
likely to give rise to the ideological provincialism that still characterizes some of 
the older disciples of ‘Schoenberg and his School’. 


That a certain narrowness of outlook should have arisen as a defensive 
reaction, considering the type of opposition that the twelve-note composer met 
with, is not surprising. He was for many years regarded as a musical sectarian 
who for some reason wished to identify himself with a characteristic Viennese 
product of the twenties—one which, like that other Viennese product, psycho- 
analysis, was concerned only with the expression of morbidity, nervousness, and 
extreme introspection, The basic fallacy was that of identifying a general approach 
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to the technique of composition with a particular style of composition, a musical 
language with one of the possible idioms of that language. Roger Sessions is fond 
of quoting the following passage from a letter that Schoenberg wrote to him: ‘A 
Chinese philosopher, of course, speaks Chinese, but the important thing is, what 
does he say?’ True, but to one that doesn’t understand Chinese all Chinese 
philosophers sound alike. The concepts of atonality and serialism cannot be 
equated with the works of a group of Viennese modernists any more than the 
concept of tonality can be equated with the works of a group of Viennese classicists. 
This would have been clear earlier but for the overwhelming impact of Schoenberg’s 
musical personality and the general tendency of music historians and critics to 
explain everything in terms of ‘influences’. 


If we are to dissociate ‘atonality’ from a set of limited stylistic implications, a 
reconsideration of the term itself will be in order. The American College Dictionary 
defines it as ‘the absence of key or tonal centre’. However, the rise and dissemina- 
tion of an ‘atonal’ type of music has imbued the term ‘tonal centre’, as well as 
other conventional terms, with a certain ambiguity. If the term ‘tonal centre’ is 
defined as a note, or complex of notes, which functions as a relatively stable 
element, or point of reference, then it is clear that most ‘atonal’ music—though 
not all of it—does have ‘tonal centres’. The distinctive feature of atonal music 
lies in the manner in which such ‘tonal centres’ are established and dis-established. 
We note that the dictionary defines ‘atonality’ in an entirely negative way, simply 
by indicating the ‘absence’ of a feature invariably found in tonal music. The 
historical basis of what has been called ‘contextual composition’: is found in the 
expanded harmonic vocabulary of late nineteenth-century music, which extended 
the range of tonal relationships to the point where the traditional means of articula- 
tion and integration were no longer adequate. The final step in this development 
was taken by Schoenberg in his rejection of any general principles regulating 
simultaneity and progression. By definition the ‘free’ atonality? that preceded 
twelve-note serial composition precluded the possibility of a statement of self- 
consistent, generally applicable compositional procedures. A referential complex 
of notes may be restricted to a single pitch level in one piece, freely transposed in 
another, entirely avoided in a third, even where these are different movements of 
a single work. The ‘rightness’ of a particular note depends not upon its possible 
part in a pre-established harmonic unit, as it does in tonality, but upon larger 
compositional factors whose reason must be discovered within the work itself. 
Thus an unprecedented degree of ambiguity attaches to the individual progression 
in general, and this is paralleled on the rhythmic plane by the extreme flexibility 
of a beat that no longer serves as a support for functional harmonic elements. 
A central problem, that of defining the ‘thematic’ material and differentiating 
it from secondary and transitional material without the benefit of the articulative 

'Milton Babbitt, in the booklet accompanying the Columbia Masterworks recording of 
Moses and Aron by Schoenberg, 1957. 


. 2The inadequacy of this term has been pointed out above, but it hardly seems worth 
while to replace it with ‘pantonality’ (Schoenberg), ‘post-tonal music’ (Sessions). or ‘contextual 
composition’ (Babbitt). 
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procedures of tonality, is uniquely presented and solved in each atonal work. 
Sometimes only certain features of the pattern at first laid down retain enough 
individuality to function referentially. In general, the atonal ‘theme’ emerges only 
in the course of the composition and does not appear as a salient design at the 
outset of the work, as in tonal music. The integrating element is frequently a 
minute intervallic cell, which may be expanded through the permutation of its 
components, or through the free combination of its various transpositions, or 
through association with independent details. It may operate as a kind of micro- 
cosmic set, of fixed intervallic content, forming either a chord, a melodic figure, or 
a combination of both. Individual notes may function as pivotal elements, to 
permit overlapping disclosures of a basic cell or the linking of two or more basic 
cells. The intervallic cell may generate a larger, thematically significant, pattern, 
whose rhythm, contour, melodic intervals, and pitch may then be treated as 
separable components. Specific notes may acquire structural significance through 
their strategic placing within a phrase—as highest or lowest, first or last. Although 
from its harmonic aspect atonal music is especially refractory to analysis, the asser- 
tion, frequently made, that the vertical dimension in atonal music is merely a 
result of linear events evades the problem and is, in any case, an overstatement. 
In general, the tendency is towards a total interpenetration of harmonic and melodic 
elements, rather than a partial interpenetration of functionally differentiated planes, 
as in tonal music. In spite of the absence of a functional unit, several procedures 
are available that produce the effect of ‘normal’ harmonic continuity within a 
limited area; for example, symmetrical movement, repetition, or chromatic inflexion 
are always self-evident and a justification for any momentary simultaneity. These 
procedures, however, usually play a minor and incidental rdle. Because of the 
absence of ‘functional harmony’, rhythm is free to operate as an independent 
structural element; it becomes the primary means by which phrase structure and 
cadence are established. 


The preceding paragraph is by no means intended to offer an exhaustive 
summary of the technical character of atonality, but merely to point out various 
details that are significant features of some of the earliest atonal works—for 
example, No. 1 of Drei Klavierstiicke, Op. 11, by Schoenberg and Fiinf Sdtze for 
string quartet, Op. 5, by Webern, both composed in 1909—and that have a certain 
continuing importance. That these features do not define, in any narrow sense, 
a ‘style’, should be sufficiently clear from a comparison of the two works just 
mentioned. Both are examples of what might perhaps be called ‘thematic’ 
atonality, in order to distinguish it from so-called ‘athematic’ atonality. (In 
general, only the former of these has had any significant bearing on the direction 
of ‘free’ atonal composition in the United States.) This dichotomy is already 
evident in Schoenberg’s Opus 11, Nos. 1 and 3, the former piece exemplifying one 
tendency and the latter the other. In Opus 11, No. 1 it is notable that: (1) the 
thematic material is clearly differentiated, or, to put it another way, what is given 
(assumptive elements) may be distinguished from what is derived, which is itself 
the result of certain operations upon what is given; (2) some formations are fixed 
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at specific pitch levels so that they may serve as points of orientation for the larger 
structural relationships. Both these features characterize tonal music, too. The 
difference is that the harmonic categories and tonal functions of Opus 11, No. 1 
are definable only within the context of the composition itself, whereas in tonal 
music these are predefined. This is an important difference and some of its 
consequences have been pointed out above. 


As Roger Sessions has remarked, the problem of the tonal organization of 
contemporary music ‘is not one which has arisen in the music of any single group 
of composers; rather it has arisen in contemporary music as a whole; the problem 
is one whose origins reach back quite palpably into the music of the mid-nineteenth 
century, and very possibly are inherent in the development of tonality itself’.” That 
atonal movements should have arisen outside Vienna and without the influence of 
the Schoenberg circle is therefore by no means surprising. The most significant 
and interesting of these independent developments occurred in Russia and in the 
United States. From the beginning, atonal composition in Russia tended towards 
a type of serial organization. In Scriabin’s Seventh Sonata (1911), for instance, 
every vertical and horizontal relationship is derived from a simple complex of 
seven notes. The Third Quartet (1920) and each of the Trois Compositions for 
piano (1914) by Nicolai Roslavetz are likewise based on arbitrary precompositional 
formations. It is a mistake to call such constructions invented modal scales, since 
(1) there is no implication of inherent functional relationships; (2) transpositions 
are freely used so that there is a constant circulation of the whole twelve-note 
gamut, and (3) there is no criterion of harmonic propriety (such as the triad in the 
major-minor system, or the limited consonant intervallic relations of the modal 
system) other than the set, which is the sole basis both of simultaneity and of linear 
succession. 


In the United States, atonality originally occurs as one of a number of experi- 
mental tendencies, no more exclusive in its aims or techniques than any of the 
others. Like many of the other experiments—tone-clusters, polymetric structures, 
polyharmonic progressions, etc.—it is first seen in isolated works of Charles Ives. 
These earliest instances of atonality in America were brought about not by any 
immediate crisis inherent in the organic evolution of a tradition, as in Europe, but 
by the absence of any inclusive native tradition, and even of any coherent basis 
for the creation of a native tradition analogous to those which had made possible 
the various national schools at the periphery of the Central European tradition in 
' Europe. Atonality thus first occurs, in America, as a more or less incidental by- 
product of an invented compositional procedure, as in Ives’s Soliloquy, or a Study 
in 7th and Other Things (1907), or of some programmatic concept, as in his The 
Unanswered Question (1908). In Soliloquy every chord, except the first, is an 
artificial construction generated from a single interval. (Ex. 1.) 


*Roger Sessions, Harmonic Practice, New York, 1951, p. 404. 
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The outer elements of the final chord of this one-page song are the same as 
those of the initial chord, D’—F, the final chord thus being an atonal expansion 
of the D’ major triad with which the piece opens. The Unanswered Question 
presents three independent musical planes simultaneously. Against the simple sus- 
tained tonal harmonies of the strings a trumpet repeatedly gives out a single atonal 
melodic fragment, each time evoking a new dissonant and atonal response from a 
quartet of flutes. 


That Ives’s innovations neither influenced any followers nor inaugurated any 
‘movements’ was not merely because he was ‘ahead of the times’ or isolated from 
the professional world of music. His innovations did not represent any integrated 
approach to the material of music and so did not create a basis for stylistic evolu- 
tion. They remained bound—so many individual empirical discoveries—to what- 
ever immediate compositional purpose had evoked each of them. The attitude 
towards questions of style and technique of Carl Ruggles, a contemporary and 
fellow-New Englander of Ives, was exactly the opposite. Born in 1876, less than 
two years after Ives, he gradually evolved the principles of a consistent and personal 
type of atonal expression, whose first mature example, Angels, for six trumpets, was 
written in 1921. Thus his creative career as a composer began at the very time 
that Ives’s career, through his retirement, came to an end. 


By 1921 Schoenberg was nearing the close of his period of ‘free’, that is, non- 
serial, atonal composition. But the contributions of the Schoenberg school seem 
to have had little, if any, direct influence on Ruggles. While they have certain 
technical details in common, with Ruggles these are only incidental features of 
his own Klangideal, unmistakably defined in Angels and consistently adhered to in 
the half-dozen or so brief works written since then. The governing concept is a 
pure and supple polyphony of long, expansive, constantly unfolding lines. That 
vertical elements, rhythm, motivic relations, and form are so clearly subservient to 
this total concept at every moment is not to imply that there is ever anything casual 
in their treatment, but that, on the contrary, they are subjected to the strictest 
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control. The technical premises are more easily defined than in the music of the 
Viennese atonalists. In his tonal material, Ruggles employs a fairly constant 
circulation of all the notes of the semitonal scale. After Angels there is the self- 
imposed rule, applied freely and with exceptions that have their own evident logic, 
that within the melodic line no note is to be repeated until eight or nine have 
intervened. Assuming that the ideal is a perfectly balanced texture based on the 
equivalent function of all twelve notes, as it seems to be, there should be no 
repetition until the remaining eleven notes have been sounded, but such a formula 
can be applied strictly only through the constant reiteration of a single arrangement 
of the twelve notes—a twelve-note row, in other words. Schoenberg himself has 
suggested that this principle of non-repetition is the source of his concept of twelve- 
note serial composition.* Since Ruggles often tends to avoid literal motivic 
repetitions and, within a phrase, sometimes even the return of pairs of adjacent 
notes, it is impossible for a single pitch element to remain in a constant ordered 
relation to the remaining eleven notes. It is enlightening to compare the opening 
bars of Portals in the original version and in the most recent revision. Charles 
Seeger, in his article on Ruggles in the Musical Quarterly, October, 1932, gives the 
following example (it will be observed that the first twelve notes comprise, like 
Schoenberg’s twelve-note set, all the elements of the chromatic scale, with no note 
repeated): 


Mr. Seeger points out that, unless the E’ in the 2nd bar is differentiated in 
performance from the D* in the 4th bar, the B natural in the 4th bar will be felt as 
an undesirable repetition of the B natural in the 2nd bar. In the new edition this 
first B natural is changed to B?. (See Ex. 3 on opposite page.) 


As a result, BD occurs three times within the first thirteen notes of the piece, 
with only two notes between the second and third occurrences. On the other hand, 
there are no longer any repeated adjacencies in the passage, with a single striking 
. exception—the return, at the conclusion of the phrase, of the three climactic notes 
in the 3rd bar. This brings us to another feature of Ruggles’s technique, the use 
of repetition, either at the beginning or the conclusion of a phrase, as a means of 
formal and cadential articulation, a device that is effective precisely because of his 
general observance of the principle of non-repetition. In Example 4, the opening 


_ ‘In his article, Composition with Twelve Tones, originally delivered as a lecture at the 
University of California at Los Angeles, March 26, 1941, and subsequently published in a 
collection of Schoenberg’s essays, Style and Idea, New York, 1950. See the discussion in the 
present writer’s article, Schoenberg’s Late Style, Music Review, November, 1952, p. 277. 
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bars of Angels, the repetition, for this purpose, of single notes and of adjacencies 
is illustrated. The quotation is from the revised version, for trumpets and 
trombones. 


The principle of non-repetition is applied harmonically as well as melodically, 
in the avoidance of octave doublings apart from the occasional consistent doubling 
of a single line for the sake of sonority. The harmonic texture is much less varied 
than with Schoenberg and his followers. It is usually reducible to some combina- 
tion of minor and major 2nds, the cadences occasionally marked by the use of one 
or the other, as in the penultimate chords of Angels, which is a six-note segment 
of the chromatic scale, or in the whole-tone formation at the conclusion of 
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Example 4. The Schoenbergian concept of ‘vertical melody’ does not appear, 
but, as with Schoenberg, recurrent minimal harmonic cells do. 


Although Ruggles’s counterpoint seems to be based on consistent and fairly 
restricted principles, he has offered no description of his methods. There have been 
some attempts by others towards a systematic exposition of the principles of a strict 
linear counterpoint based on dissonant intervals. Charles Seeger has suggested” 
that the term ‘dissonant counterpoint’ was probably first used around 1913 to 
refer to ‘a school-room discipline—a link between the preparatory studies in 
harmony, counterpoint, canon and fugue of a regular composition course and the 
“free” composition of the second decade of the twentieth century’. The traditional 
consonance-dissonance dichotomy was retained, but the rules were based on a 
reversal of the traditional relationship between consonance and dissonance. The 
terms ‘secundal harmony’ and ‘secundal counterpoint’ likewise imply the presence 
of a regulating principle. These and other attempts to provide contemporary music 
with a new theoretical foundation based on an analogy with traditional rules of 
harmony and counterpoint remained largely speculative. In the meantime an 
entirely different concept was being formulated by Schoenberg, who published 
his first composition employing the ‘method of composing with twelve notes’ in 
1923. The nature of Schoenberg’s serial method remained largely a matter of 
rumour in America for a time—at least until the publication of an article by Erwin 
Stein, Schoenberg’s New Structural Form, in Modern Music, June-July, 1930, and 
an article entitled The Lyceum of Schoenberg by Adolph Weiss, who had gone 
abroad to study with Schoenberg, published in Modern Music, March-April, 1932. 
Interest during this same period was also shown by the American publication 
during 1929 and 1930 of pieces by Schoenberg, Webern, and Weiss, in Henry 
Cowell’s New Music Edition. 


The twelve-note system was soon adopted as the exclusive basis of atonality 
by Schoenberg, Webern, Berg and several other European composers. In the 
United States, however, independent kinds of atonal composition persisted, as we 
have seen in the case of Carl Ruggles, and continue to persist—to flourish, in fact— 
in the work of a large number of composers that includes some outstanding, and 
possibly some major, talents. Of ‘free’ atonal works written by American com- 
posers long before the current widespread dissemination of atonality at least two 
should be cited here. Because of the special nature of the timbral, dynamic, 
rhythmic, and motivic features of the music of Edgard Varése, his work does not 
call for discussion in the present article, regardless of the type of tone-material 
employed, with the exception of Density 21.5 for flute solo (1936). This master- 
piece of monophonic composition is an especially clear example of means that may 
be employed to define harmonic areas, tonal centres, and formal structure in an 
atonal work.’ The String Quartet (1931) of Ruth Crawford is an original and 

°On Dissonant Counterpoint, Modern Music, June-July, 1930. 


*See Henry Cowell, New Musical Resources, New York, 1930, pp. 35ff. 


ae the analysis by Marc Wilkinson, The Score and I.M.A. Magazine, March, 1957 
pp. : > > 
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inventive work whose numerous ‘experimental’ features in no way detract from its 
spontaneity, freshness, and general musicality. Each of its four concise movements 
is based upon a special structural concept, while at the same time certain motivic 
cells and focal elements unify the whole. In some respects serial procedures are 
suggested. The first movement is based upon a free contrapuntal association of 
several extensive linear formations which are individually subjected to a number 
of strict operations, and upon isorhythmic features. New material is derived in 
the second movement, a scherzo, by sharing among several instruments linear 
elements given in the first movement. The slow third movement is ‘an experiment 
in dynamic counterpoint. Each part has a different alternation of crescendo and 
diminuendo or else the same alternation but beginning and ending at different 
times. The tone-pitches are homophonic, sometimes in very close spacing (seconds 
and thirds), and sometimes very wide.’* If we choose to discuss the last movement 
in more detail, it is not because it has more intrinsic interest than the preceding 
movements, but because it is organized according to a preconceived numerical 
plan by means of which the thematic material is subjected to a regular series of 
transformations, a type of procedure that is now the exclusive technical basis of 
the compositions of a certain European composer who, because of it, has acquired 
international fame as a remarkable innovator, and whose works, in spite of the 
enthusiastic critical acclaim they have received, do not seem to this writer to show 
any marked advance in technical complexity, and certainly none in musical interest, 
compared with similarly conceived pieces written by Miss Crawford thirty years 
ago. 


In the fourth movement of the Quartet the strings are antiphonally divided, 
with one of the two alternating parts presenting a succession of phrases in which 
any literal repetition or any other obvious interrelation of melodic or rhythmic 
patterns is avoided but in which the number of notes in each phrase and the 
dynamics are strictly predetermined. Beginning with a single isolated note, 
fortissimo, each succeeding phrase is given one note more than its predecessor and 
the dynamic level is gradually reduced until the exact centre, pianissimo, of the 
movement is reached. The other part consists of a ten-note ostinato figure whose 
recurrent statements are regularly modified in two ways: by a cyclic permutation 
of the whole figure, with each new statement of the ostinato beginning on the next 
succeeding note of the original set; and by rests interrupting the regular pattern of 
quavers at predetermined points, so that, beginning with a phrase of twenty notes, 
one note is dropped from each succeeding phrase, with the final reduction to a 
single note at the centre of the movement. Just as the changing of phrase-lengths 
in the two antiphonal parts proceeds in opposite directions, so does the changing 
of dynamic levels, the second part proceeding from pp to ff. At that point in the 
first half of the movement where the series of cyclical permutations restores the 


8Charles Seeger, American Composers on American Music, edited by Henry Cowell, 
Stanford University, California, 1933, p. 115. 
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original form of the ostinato, the latter is transposed up a whole step. The second 
half of the movement is a literal retrograde of the first half, transposed up a semi- 
tone. Thus the whole transposition scheme comprises four levels, and on these 
combined, it is interesting to note, rests the intervallic structure of the four-note 
melodic cell that is the principal unifying element of the quartet as a whole. Com- 
pared with some of the experiments today in ‘totally organized’ music, the fourth 
movement of Miss Crawford’s quartet is admittedly naive, but it is a remarkable 
adumbration of a technical approach that has received wide attention only in the 
last few years. 


It is impossible to present, in this article, any adequate survey of the work of 
the very large number of active American composers whose musical language is 
atonal, but who do not employ the twelve-note system. There are others whose 
work in general makes an unambiguous classification difficult, in spite of a similar 
orientation. A currently useful definition of ‘tonality’ is as hard to come by as 
one of ‘atonality’. Contemporary musical developments have made it evident that 
triadic structure does not necessarily generate a tone-centre, that non-triadic 
harmonic formations may be made to function as referential elements, that the 
assumption of a twelve-note compiex does not preclude the existence of tone- 
centres. Roger Sessions’s use of a key-signature of two sharps in the third piece 
of From My Diary (1939) does not make this piece any more ‘tonal’ than the works 
of certain other composers, which likewise employ a tone-centre without suggesting 
a triadic harmonic organization or a tonic-dominant polarity and without using an 
obsolete notational device to indicate the tone-centre. 


It is becoming increasingly clear that large-scale and complex atonal works can 
be organized by other than serial means. Nevertheless, Schoenberg’s twelve-note 
system remains the only clearly formulated one that has so far proved to have any 
general relevance to the special problems of atonal composition. Schoenberg’s 
arrival in the United States in 1933 directed some attention to his ideas, but apart 
from a lecture, Composition with Twelve Tones, first delivered at the University 
of California at Los Angeles in 1941,° he made no public attempt to elucidate his 
‘method’, as he preferred to call it. A much keener propagandist was Ernst Krenek. 
who arrived in 1938. A number of American composers became actively allied to 
twelve-note composition between 1938 and 1940, among them Wallingford 
Riegger,’’ Milton Babbitt, Ben Weber, Robert Erickson, and the present writer. 


Virgil Thomson, in an article that signalized the new interest in twelve-note 
music in the post-war musical world, pointed to the practical character of the 
twelve-note system in the following statement:'' ‘The device of arranging these 


*Schoenberg, op. cit., ft. 4, above. 


“*Riegger’s Dichotomy, composed in 1932, is sometimes described as his first twelve- 
note work, but it is in no essential sense an example of twelve-note serial composition, but 
something quite different, a set of free variations on two non-dodecaphonic ‘tone-rows’ 
employed thematically against a non-serial harmonic background. 


"New York Herald-Tribune, January 29, 1950. 
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twelve tones in a special order, particular to each piece and consistent throughout 
it, is not an added complication of twelve-note writing but a simplification, a rule 
of thumb that speeds up composition.’ It is refreshing to find this plain statement 
countering the legend that other critics have created concerning the ‘mystique’ of 
a twelve-note system full of ‘orthodoxies’, ‘cerebrations’, ‘intellectual severities’, and 
so on. Almost every one of these critics now has his favourite twelve-note com- 
poser, in praising whom he can more effectively condemn twelve-note music in 
general. ‘X is a twelve-note composer’, we are told, ‘but he isn’t afraid to use a 
triad occasionally’, or ‘he can write emotional music in spite of the rigours of the 
system’, or ‘his liberties with the orthodoxies of the twelve-note system must be 
horrifying to the literal-minded’. Perhaps this myth about the profound com- 
plexities of the twelve-note system and its ritualistic observance of certain ‘rules’ 
originates in the false analogy that is made between a precompositional assumption 
of the twelve-note system—that the set can be stated in any of its four linear aspects: 
prime, retrograde, inversion, and retrograde-inversion—and certain compositional, 
or thematic, operations identified with a learned type of tonal counterpoint. The 
only ‘orthodox’ statement that one can so far make about Schoenberg’s twelve-note 
system is that all the tone relations that govern a given musical context are assumed 
to be referable to a predetermined arrangement of the twelve notes of the semi- 
tonal scale, an arrangement that is understood to retain its identity regardless of 
its transpositional level or aspect, so that (unless the set is a symmetrical structure) 
there are 48 set-forms in all. But the conditions that lay down how the com- 
position can be referred to the set are not given. To say, for example, that no note 
is repeated within the set is to say nothing at all about how or when notes may 
be repeated in a composition. Whatever compositional implications the ‘rule’ of 
non-repetition may have were never formulated into any ‘orthodoxy’ by Schoenberg, 
and the respective practices of Schoenberg, Berg, and Webern in this regard, as in 
others, are totally unlike one another, though remarkably consistent individually. 
To take another example, the notes of the set are given in a particular order, but 
this order is constantly modified in the works of Schoenberg, Berg, and most other 
twelve-note composers (not in those of Webern). The possibility of modification 
necessarily implies the assumptions that are not included among the given postulates 
of set-structure. An analysis of a twelve-note composition, assuming that the work 
is at all coherent, would require at least an attempt to describe these additional 
assumptions and their relation to the given postulates, but so far analyses of this 
sort have not been offered. Instead of this, the set on which the piece is ‘based’ 
is traced in its ramified course throughout the composition, an analytical procedure 
that is hardly more elucidatory than would be one which traced the notes of the 
E> major scale in the first movement of the Eroica. 


It must be sadly admitted that the vast quantity of twelve-note compositions 
at present being produced in the United States, as elsewhere, include many whose 
musical meaning will be sufficiently ‘explained’ by an analysis of this sort. There 
will also be found some authentically musical works whose ostensible derivation 
from a twelve-note set is in itself no indication of ‘a conscious control of the new 
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means and forms’, the desire for which, according to Schoenberg, led to his formula- 
tion of the twelve-note system!2—works whose rationale must be sought outside the 
concept of twelve-note serialism, which serves them as the source of extrinsic tech- 
nical devices and sonic details that do not of themselves warrant the importance 
attributed to, and the widespread adoption of, the twelve-note system by atonal 
composers. That the basic postulates of set-structure can be something more than 
‘a rule of thumb that speeds up composition’, that the twelve-note set can serve 
as an exclusive and consistent referential element in a systematically organized 
twelve-note music, just as the triad does in the major-minor system, is implied in 
a certain principle observed by Schoenberg in every one of the twelve-note works 
written after his arrival in the United States. In his above-mentioned essay, 
Composition with Twelve Tones, he explains, in a somewhat diffident and casual 
manner, this principle: “Later, especially in larger works, I changed my original 
idea, if necessary, to fit the following conditions: the inversion a fifth below of the 
first six tones, the antecedent, should not produce a repetition of one of these six 
tones, but should bring forth the hitherto unused six tones of the chromatic scale. 
Thus, the consequent of the basic set, the tones 7 to 12, comprises the tones of 
this inversion, but, of course, in a different order.’ 


The significance of this procedure is that it permits the set itself to function 
as a criterion for the association of different set-forms. “The prime form of the 
set of Schoenberg’s Fourth Quartet, for example, may be so associated with its 
appropriately transposed inversion that each pair of corresponding segments of 
the two set-forms comprises an aggregate of twelve non-repeated notes (see the 
example below). Consequently, the pitch content of either segment of one of the 
set-forms will be duplicated in the pitch content of the non-corresponding segment 
of the other set-form. 


Ex.5 Prime 


| Sa ee ee 


laverSien 


This principle, termed ‘combinatoriality’ by Milton Babbitt, provides the sole 
- criterion of set-association in all Schoenberg's twelve-note compositions after 1933. 
Babbitt has shown that Schoenberg’s concept may be generalized to permit the 
combinatorial association of a given prime with any or all transformations of the 
set, not merely the inversion; that this association [may involve various trans- 
positions and] may be achieved not only by means of a hexachordal division of the 
set but also by means of any other segmentation; that combinatoriality provides a 


12Schoenberg, op. cit. 
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basis for linear continuity, for formal integration, and even for the organization of 
non-pitch components’.!* 


According to Babbitt’s article, Some Aspects of Twelve-Tone Composition," 
these ‘first explicit steps in the direction of a “totally organized” twelve-tone music 
were taken here some [twenty] years ago, motivated positively by the desire for 
a completely autonomous conception of the twelve-note system, and for works in 
which all components, in all dimensions, would be determined by the relations and 
operations of the system’. The earliest instance of the serialization of rhythm and 
other non-pitch components is Babbitt’s Three Compositions for Piano (1947). A 
more recent, and far more publicized, development among a number of European 
twelve-note composers who are apparently similarly motivated diverges in some 
essential respects from Babbitt’s concept of a ‘totally organized’ twelve-note music: 
‘Mathematics—or, more correctly, arithmetic—is used, not as a means of charat- 
terizing or discovering general systematic, precompositional relationships, but as a 
compositional device, resulting in the most literal sort of “programme music”, 
whose course is determined by a numerical, rather than by a narrative or descriptive, 
“programme”. The alleged “total organization” is achieved by applying dissimilar, 
essentially unrelated criteria of organization to each of the components, criteria 
often derived from outside the system, so that—for example,—the rhythm is 
independent of and thus separable from the pitch structure; this is described and 
justified as a “polyphony” of components, though polyphony is customarily under- 
stood to involve, among many other things, a principle of organized simultaneity, 
while here the mere fact of simultaneity is termed “polyphony”. The most crucial 
problems of twelve-note music are resolved by being defined out of existence; 
harmonic structure in all dimensions is proclaimed to be irrelevant, unnecessary, 
and perhaps, undesirable in any event; so, a principle, or non-principle, of harmony 
by fortuity reigns’. 


The precompositional assumptions of Schoenberg’s twelve-note system, unlike 
those of the diatonic system, which define both linear and harmonic resources, 
specify only the linear ordering of the notes. In the absence of axiomatic harmonic 
assumptions, chord-structure has remained the most problematical aspect of twelve- 
note music. It will be recalled that in pre-twelve-note atonality the basic cell 
served both as a linear and as a harmonic formation. The same principle, applied 
to the twelve-note set, with groups of adjacent notes in the set ‘verticalized’, that 
is, employed as chords, has been generally adopted by twelve-note composers. It 
remains a ‘rule of thumb’ however, not a means of harmonic organization. Other, 
more or less fortuitous, harmonic elements occur, that are not explicitly differen- 
tiated from or related to the verticalized adjacencies. Moreover, the chords that 
do consist of verticalized adjacencies are not unambiguously identified with a 


13Quoted from the author’s review of George Rochberg, The Hexachord and its Relation 
to the 12-Tone Row, 1955, in Journal of the American Musicological Society, Spring, 1957 


“The Score and 1.M.A. Magazine, June, 1955. 
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specific set. Consider, for example, the three four-note chords at the beginning of 
Schoenberg’s Opus 33a (Ex. 6): 


Each chord is a verticalized segment of the set, but the linear ordering of 
the segment is not revealed. There are, in fact, 13,824 different twelve-note sets 
that can give rise to this same succession of chords. This statement is not meant 
to imply any criticism whatever of Op. 33a, but simply to point to the difference 
between the linear and the harmonic implications of the note-row. The most serious 
difficulty is that a twelve-note set, in general, provides a haphazard series of 
adjacent relationships that do not suggest a systematic organization of the harmonic 
material. 


A consideration of these problems, combined with the present writer’s lack 
of sympathy for the linear restrictions of the twelve-note system, led him to formu- 
late a means of harmonic organization that has been the basis of many of his 
compositions since 1939. The twelve-note set, it seemed to him, ‘functions in the 
manner of a motive’ and therefore excessively restricts the motivic and linear 
possibilities of twelve-note composition, while on the other hand harmonic relations 
remain entirely undefined. The inadequacy of the verticalization of linear adjacen- 
cies as a method of harmonic ordering induced the author to investigate the 
possibility of a special type of set-structure whose linear adjacencies would appear 
in some coherent, systematic arrangement, possibly more suggestive of rational 
harmonic procedures than the fortuitous adjacency relatiouships of sets in general. 
An ordered set consisting of a single recurring interval—the semitone or perfect 
fifth (or their inversions) are the only ones that serve this purpose, since none other 
generates a series of twelve non-repeated notes—will reduce all adjacencies to a 
single type, and is therefore too limited in its harmonic possibilities to be of use. 
_A systematic arrangement of varied harmonic formations may be derived, however, 
from a set whose odd-numbered notes proceed in one direction and whose even- 
numbered notes proceed in the opposite direction along successive perfect fifths. 
semitones, or whole-tones, as in Example 7. (In the last-named instance, the initial 
pair of notes must comprise an interval containing an odd number of semitones; 
otherwise the content of the two series of whole-tones will be identical and the set 
will comprise only six different notes.) 


15Schoenberg, op. cit. 
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The continuation of each progression results in the eventual return to the initial 
adjacency of the set. The set is not regarded as a linear unit but as a statement of 
the pitch relations of each of the twelve notes. The only defined aspects of the 
set are, therefore, the prime and inversion, since the retrograde of either of these 
will not alter the respective pitch relations. If we now consider the adjacencies 
of any single note in a given prime together with the adjacencies of the same note 
in a given inversion, we discover an intervallic structure that is duplicated at a 
different pitch level for every element of the same set-form. The specific type of 
structure thus generated depends on the relative pitch levels of the two set-forms. 
For example, if the prime set given in Example 7a (the only type that appears to be 
of general compositional interest) is associated with its inversion at the semitone 
below (Ex. 3), 
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the following formations will appear: 


It is impossible to consider here the compositional implications of the regular 
formations that the verticalization of adjacencies can thus give rise to. It must 
be pointed out, however, that compositional use of this material seems to require 
the exclusion of various other types of simultaneity and the dissolution of the set 
as a criterion of linear relationships.‘* Symmetrical harmonic formations proceeding 
from quite different premises have played an important rdle in contemporary music. 
The reader is referred to the author’s special study in this field.’’ 


It is not the intention of the writer to offer, in this brief paper, anything 
approaching a complete survey and evaluation of atonal and twelve-note musical 
activity in America, but only to point out some specifically American contributions 
and to present some background material. An advantage has been the presence of a 
number of European-born musicians who were identified with atonality and twelve- 
note music before their immigration to the United States and who have been active 
there as composers, performers and teachers. Schoenberg himself was of course 
the leading figure among them. Of special interest is the continuation of non-serial 
atonal composition by a large number of young American composers. It is too 
soon for a resumé of their work, but that it represents an important tendency is 
already evident. Many gifted young American atonalists whose work has been 
more dependent upon serial concepts have not followed Schoenberg in adopting the 
twelve-note system as an exclusive basis for atonal composition. Babbitt, who has 
done so, has had a leading influence on the recent evolution of twelve-note thinking 
in America. Apart from the practical possibilities in composition of his technical 
discoveries, he has provided the first consistent technical vocabulary for twelve-note 
theory, and a basis for a critique of the contributions of Schoenberg that was 
heretofore lacking. 


The most important development in twelve-note music, so far as its future 
possibilities are concerned, seems to this writer to be the realization of a concept 
Of set-structure that permits a generalized description of the tone-material of this 
music. The main source of this concept is to be found in the works of Schoenberg’s 
‘American period’, and it is mainly among American composers that its course 
has run. 

“°A fuller discussion, though one that is immature and questionable in many of its 
premises and conclusions, will be found in the author’s early studies: Evolution of the Tone- 


Row: The Twelve-Tone Modal System, Music Review, November, 1941, and Twelve-Tone 
Tonality, Monthly Musical Record, October, 1943. 


‘ es Formations in the String Quartets of Béla Barték, Music Review, Novem- 
em, | ; 
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history division at the Manhattan School of Music. Has been active as a critic for various 
publications including the New York Times, Saturday Review, as well as for C.B.C. Is 
now working on a study of Spontini. 


LUIGI NONO: Born 1924 in Venice. Studied law at Padua University. After a short period 
of study at the Venice Conservatoire, he studied composition with Bruno Maderna, and 
later had some advice from Hermann Scherchen. His works include the ballet, Der Rote 
Mantel; the choral-orchestral works, Epitaffio per Garcia Lorca (three parts), La Victoire 
de Guernica, Liebeslied, Il Canto Sospeso, La Terra Promessa, and Cori di Didone; and 
for orchestra, Composizione, Variazioni Canoniche, Due Espressioni, Polifonica-Monodia- 
Ritmica, Incontri, and Varianti. 


ALAN WALKER: Born 1930. Professor of Harmony and Counterpoint at the Guildhall 
School of Music, London. Also lectures extra-murally for London University. Is now 
engaged in writing a book on musical analysis. 


GEORGE PERLE: American composer and music critic. At present Acting Chairman of 
the Music Department, University of California at Davis. His most recent composition 
is a Wind Quintet which had its first performance on April 8th, 1959, in San Francisco. 


Outstanding composers of the twentieth century 


ARNOLD SCHOENBERG 


H. H. STUCKENSCHMIDT 
Translated by Humphrey Searle and Edith Roberts 
“This is a temperate, sympathetic but judicious account of the life of 
the most controversial musician of the century.”—TIMES LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT. 
Illustrated 21s. 


HANS REDLICH 
An outstanding analytical study of Berg and his music, including in 
the appendices the facsimile of Variations for Piano, Berg’s lecture on 
Wozzek, a catalogue of his works and a discography. 
Illustrated 30s. 


FRANCIS POULENC 
HENRI HELL 
Translated by Edward Lockspeiser 


“Poulenc’s path from the Vieux-Colombier to La Scala is described in 
this lucid, factual account of the man and his music . . . Portraits, a 
catalogue of works and a discography enhance the volume.”—SUNDAY 
TIMES, 21s, 


JOHN CALDER : 17 SACKVILLE STREET : LONDON, W.1 


An Illustrated History Of Music 


Marc Pincherle 


Famous French musicologist, Marc Pincherle, has written the text for this 
extremely informative and sumptuously illustrated history of music. It 
contains forty full-colour illustrations and 200 in black and white. 5 gns. 


The Music Of Arthur Sullivan 


Gervase Hughes 


This book will stimulate music-lovers to appreciate more fully the true 
qualities of this popular but often misunderstood composer. 35s. 


Thomas Tomkins (1572-1656) 


Denis Stevens 


Will fill a wide gap in the history of English music. ‘No serious student of 
English music and no worth-while music library should fail to acquire this 
volume.”—British Book News. Illustrated with Collotype plates. 30s. 
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